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the real Jesus, when he is presented to men, still draws 
all that is best in the human heart to himself—still 
has the power, as has no other, to save men. But of 
ecclesiasticism our age is sick. It has disguised and 
distorted the Master of men. Its doom is the rubbish 
heap, to which Jesus condemned it long ago.” Is not this 
a new invitation to Unitarians? 


a 


Axsout twelve hundred American travellers, caught 
in Europe by the war, last autumn, had money loaned 
them by our government. ‘The sum of a million and a 
half dollars was sent over on the armored cruiser 
Tennessee, and this amount was disbursed by United 
States officials. Not all the recipients of their country’s 
bounty have repaid the loans; perhaps some are not 
able to. But Secretary McAdoo will push his claims; 
a delinquent list will be published on October 1; this 
will bring to bear the leverage of “public opinion.” 
Later, suits to recover will be brought in the courts; 
this will be a leverage of stronger pressure; the more 
sensitive of the delinquents will yield, at the first stage. 
They do mind ‘‘What people will say.” The more 
pachydermatous delinquents will stand out, to the last; 
nothing less than the executive arm of the law avails 
for some people. The entire case is like the evasion 
of customs duties, by returning European travellers; 
many people who feel the moral pressure of a debt to 
an individual will falsify, shamelessly, when their debt 


is to the nation. 
ee 


WHEN the “‘ Anti-Noise”’ societies in some of our Amer- 
ican cities can find the time, they might turn their atten- 
tion to the clamor and clatter of the newsboys who fill 
the air with their cacophonous appeals; peace and quiet 
become impossible in street-cars and steam-trains, before 
and after the ball, and in all sorts of public places. Can- 
not they be equipped with spark-arresters? or smoke- 
consumers? But we do desire newspapers. If we lived 
in Munich or Dresden no such noisy appeals would 
strike upon our tympani, and consequently—a fact—not 
so many daily papers would be read. Far more are read 
here than in Germany. ‘The very supply helps to create 
a demand. So—‘‘Here, boy, I'll take a paper. No, 
not the Amurrikin,—anything but that! I can read its 
lurid circus-poster headline over my fellow-passenger’s 
shoulder. Ah, you have a Herald, and a Journal, and 
a . Here, I’ll take all three.” Thus we pay the pen- 
alty of our freedom; but the masses of our people steadily 
educate themselves. 


wt 


In the old days the virtue of self-control was much 
urged by moralists. The child with the bruised finger 
was told not to be “‘a baby,” and he struggled to avoid 
the stigma by holding back his moans and tears. The 
man who expressed fear or anxiety or grief readily was 
called ‘‘womanish.”” ‘The French nation, much given to 
demonstration and gesturing, had their actions labelled 
as “antics.” ‘The Spartan type was highly thought of, 
with its self-restraint and self-repression. But now the 
pendulum has swung, and psychologists and psycho- 
pathic specialists tell us that we would do well to express 
more; they say that so much repression harms one. 
Self-control is not put as high on the list of virtues as it 
was. If you feel like crying, get away into a dark cor- 
ner and “cry it out.” We have long known that the 
extreme form of grief known as “‘dry-eyed, stony grief” 
sapped the life of the sufferer; and more moderate griefs, 
also, which find no expression paralyze the soul. So 
with many other emotions; to a moderate degree they are 
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less injurious if expressed than when held in. One of 

good offices of friendship is the giving and receiving of 
confidences, the sharing of griefs and anxieties; and a 
real friendship may well be tested in this way. There is 
something to be said for the Roman Catholic confessional. 


Diversities of Operations. 


To Saint Paul, in his first letter to the Church in 
Corinth, the word “operations” meant the working of 
God upon the souls of men, but in our modern dialect it 
signifies more and more the wonderful working of modern 
surgery upon human bodies, which may be much the same 
thing, after all. There is still some scepticism over the 
number and daring of the operations which are per- 
formed in our time. This is especially true of our own 
country, for American surgeons have proved themselves 
very courageous and very skilful, and perhaps it may 
be claimed that this is pre-eminently their field of success 
in the region of bodily ailments. ‘The adventurous spirit 
of a new country, so successful in its attack upon new 
problems of land and climate, has shown itself especially 
bold in revolutionary ideas and in perilous experiments 
upon maladies and peculiarities of the human body. On 
the other hand, the courage or hopefulness with which 
the American layman surrenders himself to the knife 
reveals his participation in the almost unlimited spirit 
of adventure with which the surgeon enters upon his 
experiments. 

In some regions of his work the surgeon has made 
good his faith in his office. Ils that once seemed incur- 
able and others that offered but small chance of success 
have now been transferred to the region of almost certain 
cure. Appendicitis seems to have lost much of its terror 
for even the average sufferer, and every year, as surgery 
grows bolder, even more formidable problems are solved 
by the knife, as the Gordian knot was cut by the sword. 
There is a growing notion that God, in developing the 
human body from that of the lower forms of animal life, 
had somehow forgotten the appendix and had left it an 
always useless and often perilous survival in the higher 
organism of man. But the success that has been so 
brilliant here has stimulated hope and courage till there 
seems to be almost no hidden nook of the system, however 
vital, that may not be successfully invaded. 

There is indeed a not surprising and perhaps it may 
be said not altogether groundless suspicion that the sur- 
geon’s confidence may sometimes be dangerously stimu- 
lated by the fame which follows notable operations and 
even by the very large pecuniary rewards which he 
obtains from those who can afford to give them. After 
all, there are still many deaths that follow his readiness 
to “operate,” and, while it is true here as elsewhere 
that he who ventures into unknown regions must take 
risks, it is also true that the great rewards of successful 
ventures may sometimes be stronger than they should be 
It is 
hard to draw the line between compensations for skill 
and experience and bribes to rashness, and as hard for 
surgeons to distinguish in their own minds between the. 
desire to alleviate the pain of another and to gain fame 
and fortune for themselves. But these are doubtless 
rare cases, and over against them must be set the character 
of the operator and the necessity of taking serious risks 


when the life is already in the balance and where todo 


nothing is as dangerous as to do one’s best. 


On the other hand, the success of an operation is to be — | 


laid to the soundness of the patient’s constitution and 


healthfulness of his personal habits as well as to 


geon’s skill, ‘There is an old story of a leap for life ‘ hi 
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A had to be taken and of the hesitation of one of the pair. 


as he scanned the narrow ledge on which they were hop- 
‘ing to land. ‘That, my dear fellow,” said his com- 
panion, ‘‘will depend on how we have lived.’’ The 
skill of the surgeon is but one of the elements of success 
in an operation. Another, quite as important, is the 
constitution of the patient, and this depends not only 
upon his natural strength, but upon how he has used it. 
Temporal as well as eternal fate is the natural outcome 
i of not merely constitution, but of life. Death under the 
knife may be the verdict of nature upon the abuse and 
neglect of the opportunities of a good physical start in 
life. ‘‘Because judgment upon an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men 
: is fully set in them to do evil,” said old Ecclesiastes, who 
; appears to have known all sides of human life, and not 
least the dark side. An operation calls upon the reserves. 
It is the “hard times” of the physical life. The failure of 
an operation, therefore, may not be the revelation of the 
surgeon’s rashness or lack of skill so much as of the pa- 
tient’s abuse of a good constitution, so rightly called dis- 
. sipation. As in old days men were exhorted to live rightly 
because the judgment-day would ‘‘declare every man’s 
work of what sort it is,’’ so the operation will make mani- 
| fest in some degree not only what was the patient’s con- 
| stitution at the outset of life, but what he has made of it 
by the use or abuse which he has given to it day by day. 
We draw upon our savings-bank at such times, upon 
the legacy of our birthright increased or diminished by 
our frugality or our recklessness. ; 
The moral of these facts has been solemnly commended 
| to us by the Master himself: “Therefore be ye also ready: 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 
No man can foresee when the sudden demand will be 
made upon that general bodily condition which so largely 
determines the result of an operation. Salvation comes 
not merely from medical or surgical skill, but from con- 
stitutional strength kept at its best by daily care and 
good sense. ‘The evil of self-indulgence lies not merely 
in its immediate effects, but deeper, in the narrowing of 
the margin on which the shock of an operation is first 
felt, in that outwork of defence which keeps it off from 
the centres of vitality. A temperate and sensible life is 
its own reward in the cheerfulness and calmness of every 
day, but it quietly waits for another compensation in 
that inevitable hour when accident or infection calls out 
the reserves against the danger of invasion and conquest. 
W. poke 


The Lost Art of Bathing. 


A Mr. Riley is superintendent of prisons in New 
York State; Mr. Thomas Osborne is warden of Sing 
Sing; their individual characters are indicated in the 
recent statement by a clever New York weekly, that 
if ‘Mr. Riley can keep Mr. Osborne’s feet on the ground, 
f and if the Warden can get the Superintendent’s wagon 
hitched to a star, then penology and philanthropy will 
‘be happily united.” 
Thomas Osborne is a philanthropist, an idealist, and 
‘sometimes a visionary; but he has set his feet solidly 
on the ground in his recent project to provide a swimming- 
pool for the convicts of Sing Sing. If he carries out this 
plan he might fittingly inscribe, on the wall, the Script- 
ure sentence, ‘‘Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin.” 
It does not seem quite just, however, that a man 
should need to become an inmate of a penitentiary in 
rder to have the use of a swimming-pool or bath. 
‘ tt to be made easier, in all our towns and 
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“What will become of us if we do not make it?” said one 
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cities. It is as true as though the Bible had said it that 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” ‘There is a moral 
tonic in having one’s soul borne about in a clean, whole- 
some body. The ancient Romans—as also the classic 
Greeks—put a far stronger emphasis on bathing than we 
moderns put on it; witness the ruins of the “Therme,” 
at Rome, and throughout Italy. The Baths of Caracalla, 
whose picturesque ruins Shelley loved so much, could 
accommodate sixteen hundred bathers at one time. 
Bodily cleanliness was made easy and the place was 
made attractive; the Farnese Hercules, the Colossal 
Flora, and the Farnese Bull were only a few of its many 
artistic adornments; whatever the objectionable features 
of the old Roman baths, at least they were made to appeal 
to the people at large and must have been visited by vast 
throngs. 

In our own days of boasted advance in physical 
science and public utilities we yet lag behind the cleanly 
standards of two thousand years ago; the Arab, on the 
Sahara, when he washed his hands with the desert sand, 
does at least as well as his fathers; but we Westerns 
have fallen away from our forbears; and those of us 
who have access to convenient bath-tubs sometimes 
grumble at the malodorous manual-worker beside us 
in the trolley-car,—we forgetting that many of our fel- 
low-beings have not the bodily conveniences which are 
ours. How easy and luxurious it is to sink down, in a 
warm room, into a well-filled, full-length bath-tub of 
tepid water! And how hard it is to pluck up one’s resolu- 
tion for a bath which must be taken, in a cold room, 
from a scant bowl of water! The Arctic explorer Nansen 
gave his readers a vivid picture of his own and his com- 
panion’s attempt to get a bath from a cupful of lamp- 
thawed snow, both men lying in a small snow-covered 
burrow. ‘That was a difficult undertaking, yet many 
people in our crowded cities must take such all-over 
bathing as they may, under conditions but little better. 
Millions of men, women, and children in this country 
would keep their bodies in a more cleanly condition if 
bathing were not so difficult; in the winter the task is 
doubly hard; and we do not wonder greatly at the 
mother who sews up her child’s clothing in the autumn 
and rips it apart only when spring returns. Such stories 
are not fictitious. There is a widespread eagerness, 
among the families of the small wages, to find tenements 
in houses ‘‘with improvements,” or “with modern 
conveniences.”’ Builders of houses and landlords know 
this. To be sure, there are a few cases where bath-tubs 
have been provided and have been made receptacles for 
coal and other commodities; in one authentic case a 
half-pig was salted down in a new bath-tub. But, looking 
at the matter broadly, we know that a large propor- 
tion of our people would welcome the warm room, the 
ample bath-tub, and the running water, which would 
enable them to keep their bodies in wholesome condition. 
This matter of corporeal cleanliness has wide bearings; 
in some parts of our land a “Color-Line” is drawn, and 
sometimes a “Race Line,’ and other “Lines.” Some 
of these are factitious, yet some have a shade of reality 
under them: the “Bath-Line” has considerable reality 
under it; one’s olfactory nerves are not to be ignored; 
many social distinctions are hollow and absurd compared 
with those which our nostrils force upon us, under certain 
public-transportation conditions. But we ought to 
remember, as we emerge, refreshed, from our bath, that 
bathing is an acquired taste: mo consistent nature- 
theorist can approve it; the cave-man and the year-old 
child have no prejudices for or against it; but races and 
individuals develop tastes and needs; and when they do 
this any civilization which is worthy the name ought 
to aid and abet them in following out their desire for the 
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better ways. Dirt and disease and all loathsome things 
will attach themselves as readily to a scion of a royal 
house as to the humble peasant. Witness the official 
certificate recently given to one of the Kaiser’s sons, on 
his leaving the war-zone: ‘It is hereby certified that 
H. R. H. Prince Adelbert of Prussia has been disinfected, 
and is at present free from vermin.’”’ Note the cautious 
“at present.” German “Kultur”! This seems to be 
a new variation on the ancient and honorable “Order 
of the Bath.” But it carries a serious hint for all reform- 
ers and philanthropists, in all countries. There ought 
to be ‘‘modern conveniences”’ in as many dwelling-houses 
and tenements as possible; and, besides these, following 
the old-time Roman and Greek methods, there ought to 
be public bath-houses and swimming-pools in our cities 
and towns. The Board of Recreation in Providence, R.I., 
has opened this summer eighteen school-baths; and 
the first week showed an attendance of 10,000 persons, 
an increase of nearly 200 per cent. over the attendance 
of last year. 

People prefer to bathe, especially in the summer months, 
if they have the opportunity; such an opportunity would 
be given if a commodious structure were erected in each 
town, and a score in each city. Such a structure should 
be well lighted, fully equipped, warmed in winter, and 
supervised wisely; and it might contain several bathing- 
centres, to meet various tastes, and prices of admission 
to these might range from free baths to penny baths and 
up to baths for a nickel and a dime. It is hard to conceive 
of any bequest which a man of generous spirit and ample 
wealth could make which would do more good than such 
a gift to his native town or his adoptive city. The re- 
sources of science and invention of to-day far surpass 
those of the times of Caracalla, Diocletian, and Constan- 
tine; and what was done then for the condition which 
is “next to godliness’? could be done four-fold better 
to-day. B. G. 


Current Topics. 


A NEw method of dealing with Mexican affairs—a 
logical extension of the policy adopted at the time of the 
summoning of the conference of the ‘A B C”’ powers to 
solve the problem of the deposition of Victoriano Huerta 
from the dictatorship of Mexico—was inaugurated at 
Washington last week when Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State, began a series of negotiations with the envoys 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, and with those of Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala, in an endeavor to reach a 
common ground for action to restore tranquillity in 
the disturbed republic beyond the Rio Grande. ‘The 
preliminary conferences between the representatives of 
the United States and those of the six Latin-American 
states were productive of an unanimity of opinion as to the 
desirability of the elimination of the present warring 
elements from the life of Mexico and the establishment of 
a régime which should contain nothing of the rancors and 
the ambitions which have brought the country to its 
present plight. The exact methods of procedure were 
left to future deliberations of the participants in the 
original exchange of views. 

Pd 


‘THE participation of seven American sovereign states 
in a discussion affecting the welfare of an American 
republic was regarded in Washington and in the Latin- 
American capitals involved as a notable development 
in the political life of the continent. It was only a few 
weeks ago, partly as a result of the universal crisis arising 
out of the war in Europe, that Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile—the so-called ‘““A B C” powers—entered into a 
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closer relation by the signature and ratification of an 
identical treaty of understanding designed to promote 
mutual interests and deal with problems of mutual 
concern. ‘The entrance of three more Latin-American 
powers, in conjunction with the United States, into a. 
conference aimed at the promotion of public order and 
civilization among the peoples of this hemisphere is 
regarded in Washington as a significant move in the 
direction of a Pan-American harmony and a collective 
effort to promote peaceful means of settling controversies, 
whether internal or international, in the New World. 
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A DEFINITE refusal to modify the rule of the sea as 
laid down by various orders-in-council and by the practice 
of British naval commanders and prize courts, is the 
gist of three notes from the British Foreign Office, which 
were made public by the State Department on August 3. 
In its replies to the protests from Washington against 
the restrictions imposed upon American trade with 
neutral nations by British interference, the London 
government asserts, in effect, that it is following the 
practice established by American regulations during 
the Civil War and by the provisions of American rules of 
the sea under circumstances similar to the present. 
The publication of the British notes by the State Depart- 
ment was followed by the declaration that the British 
replies on the various issues involved in the controversy 
were not satisfactory from the American point of view 
and that further representations were being prepared 
at Washington for the consideration of the British goy- 


ernment. 
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WHILE affairs in Mexico and at London were taking up 
a large share of the attention of the American people, 
events of the greatest significance were developing 
amid a dramatic setting in the area of the European 
conflict. The Russian offensive, which had been re- 
sumed on the previous week in a final attempt to save 
Warsaw, the capital of Poland and Russia’s key to 
Western Europe, collapsed again as it had on previous 
occasions since the beginning of the Russian retreat from 
the line of the Carpathians early last spring. Warsaw 
fell into the hands of the Germans on August 4. Although 
the Russian Empire suffered a severe reverse in the fall 
of Warsaw, the general staff at Petrograd partly averted 
a more serious disaster by succeeding in saving the 
garrison of the city and by destroying much of the forti- 
fication of the stronghold that remained after the original 
destruction upon the first approach of the Germans 
in the first six months of the war. At the beginning of the 
week the Austro-German armies under the chief command 
of Field Marshal von Hindenburg were pushing their 
offensive in an attempt to cut off as large a part of the 
defenders as they could. 


In the capitals of the Allies the loss of Warsaw was 
regarded as a severe, although not a decisive, reverse to 
Russian arms. In the Russian douma itself the news from 
the Polish front was made the occasion of a patriotic 
demonstration, of which the dominant note was a 
determination to organize the defences of the state on 
such a scale as would enable the army to retrieve its 
losses and carry the war into the enemies’ country. 
Among the steps taken by the representatives of the 
Russian people in the new emergency was the passage 
of a resolution demanding that the government institute 
a rigid prosecution of ‘those criminally responsible for 


the shortage of ammunition for the Russian armies, 


regardless of their position.’”’ In Paris and London > 


expert opinion inclined to the belief that the German suc- 
cesses in the East had postponed, and not rendered 
unlikely, a new Russian offensive that shall reverse the 
parts now being played in the vast battle-ground in the 
“back yard of Europe.” 
ad 


Amonc the vital topics of the day in Great Britain, 
as a result of the continued successes of German arms 
‘in the East and the impending German offensive in the 
West, is the advisability of substituting the conscript 
system for the present voluntary services in the defence 
: ’ of the country. After a council of cabinet ministers 
| held at Downing Street on August 4, the censor permitted 
the publication of the announcement that, in the opinion 
i of the majority of the personnel of the government, 
. including the Minister of War, the Minister of Munitions, 
and the Prime Minister, the time had come when the 
voluntary plan of recruiting the army had reached the 
limit of its efficiency, and the prediction was freely made 
in the British press that the drastic step of compulsory 
service—a method peculiarly abhorrent to British tradi- 
| tions—would be taken by the beginning of October, 
| if in the mean while events upon the continent did not 
put a radically different complexion upon the inter- 
national situation at the front. 
al ; 
WITH a view to clearing up the situation in the Balkan 
Peninsula, possibly by the reconstruction of the Balkan 
| League, the diplomacy of the Quadruple Entente is 
; being exerted once more in the capitals of Servia, Greece, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria. An official statement issued 
at Nish, the provisional capital of Servia, at the end of 
last week gave publicity to the news that representatives 
of the Allies were making friendly overtures to the Ser- 
vian government, after similar conversations at Athens. 
The purpose of these diplomatic activities, it is surmised, 
| is to bring about an adjustment of relations in the Balkans 
by means of territorial concessions to Bulgaria, which 
shall make it possible for the Balkan States to present 
a united front in support of Russia and of the Allied opera- 
tions on the Gallipoli Peninsula. In a recent public 
statement the Bulgarian premier, M. Radoslavoff, 
| declared that Bulgaria would maintain its present posi- 
tion of neutrality until her demands for the retrocession 
of territory taken from her by her former allies in the 
Balkan war were met completely. 


Brevities. 
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If you are tempted to complain of your “job,’’—in the 
household or at the store,—pause and think how you 
would like to be on the staff of the London Punch, or the 
Fliegende Blaetter, trying to distil smiles out of tears, 
and coin laughter out of heartache. 


He is very dear to me. And his splendid air of author- 
ity and his graceful gesture of command, how they im- 
press me! Not President or Kaiser seems so to embody 
power. I feel wholly safe under his protection. How 
possibly could I live, without my—my crossing-policeman! 


The Germans make much use of ‘‘the day.” ‘They 
scheduled ahead a day for entry into Paris, one for at- 
tack on London, and one for entering Warsaw. But 
their schedules often need revision; their ‘Tag’ is only a 


; “Label, ” and is easily removable. 
PH 
* ver there: was a case of a ‘‘square peg in a square hole’”’ 
when a colored man, a negro, serves as a chauffeur. 
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His is the race of the strong nerves; no “brain storms” 
for him; but a clear eye, steady hand, and the right 
move made at the right moment. 


Rochefoucauld gave us the gaudy half-truth, “There 
is something in the misfortunes of even our best friends 
which is not wholly displeasing to us.” ‘That means 
that after you have dragged your raincoat about for a 
week, and no rain,—then comes a heavy shower; and 
your smile is a calm dry smile of content, as your wet 
friends mingle their tears with the raindrops. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Unitarian Exhibit in San Francisco. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I beg space for a word of tribute to the enter- 
prise of the Directors of San Francisco Headquarters as 
shown in their display at the Exposition? As I wandered 
through the religious section of the Palace of Education 
it was with a distinct glow of pride that I discovered, 
directly facing the display of The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ and beyond the booths of the Chris- 
tian Scientists, Theosophists, New Thoughters, etc., the 
dignified and impressive room labeled “Unitarian.” Its 
appearance was at once attractive and it was no surprise 
to learn that it had just been awarded the Bronze Medal 
for general excellence and Honorable Mention for artistic 
arrangement. My attention was immediately caught by 
the quotations selected by Mr. Murdock with rare taste 
and judgment which form an artistically printed frieze 
around the booth. The walls are well hung with pictures 
of churches, ministers, and distinguished laymen which 
serve to dispel at a glance any impression which an 
ignorant visitor might have of a sect without background 
or stability. On the rails either side of the entrance tracts 
are spread out and the passerby invited to take them, 
while on a table and shelves are our various publications 
for inspection. ‘There is the most welcome sight to one 
who has been tramping the Exposition over—comfortable 
chairs for resting; and at a desk in the corner Mrs. 
Brady is busily engaged in carrying on the regular work 
of Headquarters. I turned the pages of the Unitarian 
register and was amazed at the hundreds of names I 
found recorded there from every quarter of the country. 
Just for the pleasure of the experience I sat for a few 
moments to see what happened in such a place. Nearly 
every passerby scanned the tracts and few went without 
taking at least one. The quotations were almost always 
read and often favorably commented on. A shy-looking 
woman slipped in and made herself known as a Unitarian 
living in a community where there is no church and con- 
fessed her pleasure at this contact with the church of her 
youth. A young man from Idaho came to ask questions 
about the church of which he had heard but never known. 
So it went, and I could not wonder at Mrs. Brady’s in- 
terest and enthusiasm. I doubt if any one missionary 
enterprise for years has accomplished what this is accom- 
plishing day by day throughout this entire year. ‘Tracts 
have been taken far beyond expectation and hence be- 
yond preparation, and it is to be deeply regretted that 
Boston is so far and the method of shipment by freight 
so exceedingly slow. Our debt as a denomination is 
great to Mrs. Brady for the drain upon her energies which 
she so cheerfully endures and also to Mr. J. Conklin 
Brown of Berkeley, whose faith and foresight more than 
that of any other is responsible for the undertaking and 
whose strength and interest have fathered.it. If you are 
going to the Exposition do not fail to find ‘‘ Headquarters”’ 
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—it is an excellent meeting place, an opportunity to rest, 
and above all a religious experience sure to arouse mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. If you cannot go you will at least 
be glad to know that your fellow-servants of our cause 
have not been unmindful of their opportunity and largely 
out of their own resources are doing a work from which 
there is sure to be a harvest for us all. 
JoHN HowLAND LATHROP. 


Justifiable Vericide. 


[Several weeks ago (July 22,) we printed a true letter, by a man 
in prison, to his mother, in which (as in other similar letters) he 
deceived her as to his imprisonment; we have received several 
varied replies to this ‘‘Ethical Problem.’ We print the following. 
—EpI1Tor.] 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

That the question should be raised at all as to the 
merit or demerit of the action of the convict (as related 
in the article ‘‘A Problem in Ethics’’) by one evidently 
professing Unitarian truth, seems to me rather extraor- 
dinary. The essential doctrine of genuine faith; that 
which elevates credence to the dignity of knowledge, 
and parts finally and forever the real believer from the 
spurious, may be found most abundantly illustrated in 
the anecdote of that man—criminal under the “man- 
made covenant” of human law—who “chose the better 
part,” sacrificing even truth for a spirit of righteousness 
that is above all the attribute of the divine in man. 

As I read that story of the convict’s loving conduct 
toward his mother at once a feeling of brotherly friend- 
ship arose in my mind, memory of the long ago recalling 
an act of my own similar in being equally conscientious, 
and similar also in sacrificing the letter to the spirit of 
truth. 

It was at West Point in the sixties; a classmate had 
been thrown from his horse in a charge on the cavalry 
plain, and was in the cadet hospital suffering from tetanus, 
consequence of a frightful injury. With my roommate 
I was detailed as nurse. Arrived at the hospital I found 
that the surgeon in charge had given up all hope of saving 
the life of his patient. That he might have spiritual 
consolation in his last hour the chaplain had been sent 
for, and the two, with the hospital steward, were in con- 
sultation. Cadet P. (the patient) was in a sound sleep. 
Why the chaplain went away I have forgotten, as he was 
a man of very sincere Christian principles, but he did go 
away. ‘The surgeon and steward seemed to think that 
P. should be informed of his approaching death, and 
each (as I recall it) wished the other to undertake this 
unpleasant duty. I inquired of the doctor if there was 
any hope at all for P.’s life, to which he replied, “Not 
one chance in a thousand.” I said immediately that if 
they would trust the matter to me, I would take the 
duty of informing P. of his condition as soon as he 
awoke. 

To both men this was entirely satisfactory, and soon 
after (my roommate having retired, to be awakened at 
two in the morning) I began my task of nursing. Every 
incident of that night is stamped upon my memory; 
how—while the poor fellow lay in a lethargic slumber— 
I sat by his side, seeing that his wound was kept moist 
with an antiseptic solution, and also that by no sudden 
convulsive movement he could bite his tongue, which, 
the doctor had instructed me, would certainly prove 
instantly fatal. 

There I sat through the hours of night, P. still sleep- 
ing. At last consciousness returned to him; his eyes 
slowly opened, and he looked at me vacantly. I recalled 
my promise to tell him of his approaching end. “Charlie,” 
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I said, “‘can you understand what I say?”’? He made an 
affirmative sign. “Listen!” I said, “and have good 
courage. ‘The doctor says that the crisis due to your 
injury has come and passed. You will surely now get 
well.” ‘ 

Instead of the glaze of death, I saw his eyes brighten; 
he pressed my hand a mere trifle, and again fell asleep. 
It was thus, with a brazen lie and a violated trust, I 
redeemed my promise to the surgeon. Charlie recov- 
ered, and for nearly forty years served his country as an 
officer of the Corps of Engineers. 

Confidently believing that the shock of being told of 
the certainty of death would alone have killed him, I 
took the “‘one chance in a thousand,”’ accepted the full 
responsibility, and lied in the cause of saving his life. 

Naturally all my sympathies are with that convict in 
the Massachusetts prison. 

I admit (who indeed can help admitting?) that it is a 
“dangerous doctrine” to step outside the hallowed pre- 
cincts of conventional morality. ‘To distinguish between 
what is of the law and what of truth and life is the pre- 
rogative of him only who is indeed free. As it is said, 
“The kingdom of heaven cometh not by observation,” 
not by rules, though rules be fit and proper. It is by his 
lordship over rules that man rises to his rightful dignity, 
finding in the man Christ, not the last of the man-made 
gods, but the first of God-made men. 
: WILLIAM J. ROE. 
NEWBuURGH, N.Y. 


Another Answer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

If the writer of “A Problem in Ethics’ makes his 
inquiry in all seriousness, which is somewhat hard to 
believe, I should like to ask him what reason exists for 
supposing that the poor fellow in jail is doing right by 
deceiving his mother. 

When she meets her son at last where the secrets of 
all hearts shall be revealed, it will be a poor comfort 
indeed to her to find that besides being sent to prison 
for assault he has also made himself a hypocrite and 
cruelly misled the one being who before all others he 
should honor and respect with utmost truth. A certain 
class of doubters are always questioning the immediate 
effect of honesty and truth-telling. “Are they going to 
trouble anybody and make things uncomfortable?’’ 

The moral law gives us relief from all such worry of 
mind. If we deserve disgrace we have got to bear it, 
and should wish to do so, and if our sins bring grief and 
shame to those who love us, that, too, is inevitable, and 
the quickest way to gain their respect is to cease to do 
evil in any form and learn to do good. 

Nothing is gained and everything is lost by telling lies. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” E. S. B. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The summer meetings recently concluded at the Isles 
of Shoals were probably the most enthusiastic and mem- 
orable ever held: enthusiastic because that traditional 
something, known as Shoals Spirit, ran at highest tide 
throughout both weeks; memorable because the plan of 
buying Star Island was really gotten under way. | 2 

For eighteen years the Unitarian Summer Meetings 


Association has held sessions at the Shoals, and in that — 


time beloved traditions and friendships have been made, 
to say nothing of the wonderful Unitarian uplift and in- 
spiration that has been gained. 


+ 
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The Association now faces the danger of losing the 
chance of having these meetings each year as more and 
more persons are inquiring about the value of Star Island. 
In short, the only way to perpetuate these helpful meet-. 


ings would be for the Association to gain control, through 


purchase, of Star Island with the buildings thereon. 


The plan is to raise fifty thousand dollars as soon as 
possible. This sum would make possible the purchase 
of the property with a clear title; it would enable the 
Association to put the hotel into good repair as well as 
making many needed improvements; it would aid in 
assuring every one of regular transportation between 
Portsmouth and the Shoals—and, best of all, it would 
make possible a ‘“‘mid-ocean Chautauqua’’ which, in its 
way and with its beautiful surroundings, could do what 
Northfield does in its way. Some of the readers may 
have seen the splendid editorial in the Boston Herald of 
July 29. 

Gaining this control would mean sharing with other 
groups of serious-minded people the glorious and inspiring 
opportunities which the Unitarians have enjoyed so long. 
At the present time the Congregationalists are having some 
of the most enthusiastic meetings ever held at the Shoals. 
These people have caught the Shoals spirit and stand 
ready to aid in the purchase of the island. They, too, 
see the great possibilities of the Shoals as a place to ex- 
change opinions on the great questions of life and religion 
and at the same time to establish sincere comradeship 
and lasting traditions. They seek a joint conference 
with the Unitarians to formulate a campaign to gain the 
necessary funds to cause the plan to materialize; and I 
fully anticipate it will. Their enthusiasm is all the more 
wonderful in view of the most abominable weather con- 
ditions I have ever seen at the Shoals in the sixteen years 
I have been here. 

Let no one think this plan the idea of a few fanatics 
who are infatuated with ‘‘those blessed Isles set in a silver 
sea’’—it is simply a plan the fulfilment of which will 


mean rendering service which is the greatest of mission- 


ary work. . 

Let no person or group of persons lie idle—but let every 
one ‘‘get down and dig” so that when we return to Star 
Island next summer we can feel we are going to our 
“summer home.’”’ No one will regret aiding such an 
undertaking; many will benefit by this move! The divi- 
dends will come in full returns of rest, inspiration, courage, 
and happiness—who could ask for more? If any one 
cares for information or suggestions in regard to this 
work, I will gladly supply them. 

CarL B. WETHERELL. 


OckaAniIc HOTEL, IsLES oF SHOALS, N.H., Aug. 7, 1915. 


The Cost of the War. 


It is impossible to conceive the cost of the war even to 
the present generation. But when the tax upon the 
future is thought of, imagination swoons. The uni- 
versities, the laboratories, the scientific workshops, the 
studios of Europe are being drained of men who, in the 
midst of their research, of their constructive hypotheses, 
of their unfinished paintings, their uncompleted poems, 
drop all to stand before a demoniac charge and die upon 
the altar of hate. Occasionally we hear of some one 
who, in times of peace, died carrying some valuable 


scientific secret with him to the grave, and we mourn the 


But in the trench a poet counts no more than a regular, 
probably not as much. When he falls, the poem 
ishes. _With the destruction in a moment of time of 
itist, the problem he is evolving disintegrates. 
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Thus great souls, because they are embodied, must be 
compressed into the units of flesh and the former ban- 
ished from earth because of the pound of force in the 
latter. 

Herod caused the destruction of all the fresh, young 
life of Bethlehem, that he might place his avenging hand 
in blood upon one innocent child. What waste! But 
the fiendish contest now raging is parallel. Nothing is 
too costly to thrust into battle-line. The spikenard may 
go to waste; it is the broken alabaster box they demand, 
that they may hurl it against the enemy. It is thus 
that the red hand of Kaiser, King, and Czar stretches 
out into the future, steals therefrom potential life, and 
blights the hope of centuries. 

The cost of the war? ‘The monetary loss is but a 
trifle—a mere bagatelle. The real loss staggers compu- 
tation.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


The Case of Judge Lindsey. 


The arrest of Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver on the 
charge of contempt of court and of conniving at the com- 
mission of perjury raised an issue which concerns every 
juvenile court in the country. Judge Lindsey’s arrest 
was the sequel of a dramatic murder trial. A man was 
shot down as he entered his home and his wife was 
charged with doing it. She testified that he had been a 
drunkard. While she was being tried, her twelve-year- 
old son went to the district attorney and said that it was 
he, not the mother, who fired the shot. 

The real issue at stake is whether or not the confessions 
of juvenile delinquents to the judge of a juvenile court 
are privileged. 

Through a long private examination and again as a 
witness in his mother’s trial, he stuck successfully to a 
circumstantial story that his mother came downstairs 
with a revolver in her hand, saying that family affairs 
had come to the point where she could stand it no longer 
and was going to shoot herself; that he (the boy) sprang 
forward to save her from herself; that the gun was dis- 
charged and the father killed; that at the time of dis- 
charge, the gun was in his hand. ‘There were no eye- 
witnesses. 

Though he was unable to break down his testimony, 
the district attorney did not believe the boy and felt that 
Judge Lindsey, of all men, could get the truth from him. 
But instead of sending the boy to the judge officially, he 
was taken by a friend to the juvenile court and Judge 
Lindsey, promising confidence, got his story. 

What that story is he refused to tell. He never had 
broken confidence with a child, he said, and, every other 
consideration aside, he maintains that his influence with all 
wayward children would go up in thin air the minute he 
did so with one. In girls’ cases particularly, he says, he 
has gotten the truth and made the truth serve justice 
by learning the girls’ real stories in confidence when no 
other person and no other method could get them. 

Further, he stoutly maintained a legal basis for his re- 
fusal to testify. As a chancellor, he says, he is custodian 
of the conscience of those who come before him, and their 
confessions are thus privileged under the common law, 
although they lack the statutory privilege conferred on 
husband and wife, lawyer and client, physician and 
patient. He puts his case thus:— 

“I contend that to establish a precedent to compel a 
judge to testify to statements made by a child to him in 
the strictest confidence, especially where it involved the 
life of his mother and where he might be made the medium 
of her execution, in the child’s efforts to save his mother’s 
life, would be detestable and outrageous. I refuse to 
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testify on the ground that the communication was privi- 
leged. 

Eo break down that rule by testifying either for or 
against the boy would jeopardize if not destroy the 
strength of the juvenile court. I am seeking, therefore, 
to establish a precedent that such confidence cannot be 
disclosed in any court proceeding or public manner what- 
ever. I repeatedly pointed out that this contention 
carried with it no right to assume that the child told me 
a different story from that testified to on the witness- 
stand.”’ 

_ Happily, the case at issue has been decided for Judge 
Lindsey.—Selected. 


Casting the First Stone. 


From time to time a question is raised among us Uni- 
tarians as to the survival of old-time denominational 
enmities. Some people tell us that in many quarters 
we are considered outside the pale; other people tell us 
that this is not so, that all Christendom has been much 
mollified, and that Unitarianism, like the French lan- 
guage, will carry a man almost anywhere and give him 
welcome. 

The selection from The Presbyterian, below, not only 
throws light on this moot point, but opens up the con- 
troversy which is steadily going on inside so-called ‘ Or- 
thodoxy’’ itself. We have no right to claim an exclusive 
use of such words as “‘Liberal,”’ ‘‘ Radical,” “‘ Progressive,” 
““Advanced,”’ and the like; these words, in their best use, 
express a tendency, a state of mind, a habit of thought, 
a readiness to welcome new truth and to discard old use- 
less ideas. ‘This essentially progressive or liberal spirit 
is characteristic of many men who still hold places in 
the more orthodox denominations; and they are fighting 
nobly against prejudice and obsolete dogmas within 
their own borders. ‘The selection here given is a con- 
tinuation of the one given a short time ago, called ‘‘Fel- 
lowship with Sinners.’ In both articles the camps of the 
two combatants are clearly defined. We say, simply, 
that we like courage and a love of truth wherever we 
find it. 


THE UNITARIAN SINNERS. 


The editor of The Christian Work is aroused over our calling 
attention to his fellowshipping with the Unitarians, a professed 
evangelical occupying Unitarian pulpits. He charges us with re- 
garding the Unitarians as sinners. ‘That is true; we always have 
known they were sinners and unbelievers, but we have never con- 
sidered them to be fools, nor lacking in common honesty. The 
genuine evangelical and the genuine Unitarian know that while 
they stand together on the general basis of theism, they are an- 
tipodes upon the sacred Scriptures, the Deity of Christ, the blood 
atonement, the resurrection of the body, and the life to come. 
‘The true men of each body hold their respective views as real and 
important truths, and the views of their opponents as dangerous 
error. ‘The pulpits of each body are set apart for teaching in har- 
mony with the respective tenets, and for an outsider to introduce 
opposing doctrines is discourteous and unreasonable. ‘That these 
men should meet upon a common forum, for the purpose of debate, 
is reasonable and right, but to enter each other’s pulpits for the 
purpose of advocating doctrines contrary to the principles of that 
pulpit, is a violation of candor. Dr. Charles Eliot, through a mis- 
understanding, delivered a lengthy address in the Witherspoon 
Hall of the Presbyterian Building, in which he declared that the 
God of the evangelicals was a mean monster, the Bible was a chain 
of bondage, and our plan of salvation was revolting. In this we 
believe Dr. Eliot was honest, and we admired his honesty, but we 
hope he will never ask for Witherspoon Hall again, for that build- 
ing is dedicated to the evangelical faith, and it is most absurd and 
unreasonable to use it for Unitarian propaganda. It would be 
just as unreasonable for a sound and honest evangelical to use a 
Unitarian pulpit to press his propaganda, and we have too much 
respect for the Unitarian manhood to believe they were so soft as 
to be capable of re-inviting a man who did that. me 

The editor of The Christian Work says he has preached in twenty 
Unitarian pulpits in the last two years. Thus it becomes habitual. 
He also says he preaches his own gospel in these pulpits. That 
doubtless is true, but does he preach “the offence of the cross, 
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and does he urge these Unitarians twenty times in two years to 
worship Jesus Christ as Very God? ‘That is what they need for 
salvation, and if he thus preaches in their pulpits with a distinct 
understanding with them, then ‘the objection is far reduced, and 
the discourtesy well nigh disappears. But we do not apprehend 
that the editor thus preaches. If he did, he would not receive 
twenty invitations in two years. No; it is more likely that he 
preaches some common things, and never raises the question of 
Christ’s deity or salvation through his blood. He may deem this 
unimportant, but a full-blooded evangel would regard it of first 
importance. 

Our brother editor inquires if the Christian Register (Unitarian) 
should ask us to write an article for that paper, would we comply? 
The editors of the Register and The Presbyterian can live in neigh- 
borly regard, but in faith they have no fellowship, and there is no 
fear of an invitation from either side, either to preach or to write. 
If such invitation were given, it would be with the understanding 
that things would be said antagonistic to both pulpit and paper, 
and this would be silly. 

The editor of The Christian Work says we may say of a man that 
his teachings are Unitarian or Universalist, but we must not say 
that the man is a Unitarian or Universalist, when his Presbytery 
or Association pronounces him evangelical. This is the same as 
saying that if a sheep with black wool is found in a white flock, we 
must not call that animal black. We all know that in the Presby- 
terian Church we have men who are not evangelical. And we all 
know that those who live under the name of Congregationalists 
are of two kinds—true evangelicals, and those who are virtually 
Unitarians—and there is no tab to distinguish them, and so we 
do not know to which side The Christian Work editor belongs, but 
if he preaches twenty times in the Unitarian pulpits, it would not 
be hard to say which way he leans. ‘‘Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.”’ And owners of thoroughbred stock know that the great- 
est mischief-makers are those individual mongrels which will not 
stay on their own side of the fence. 


A Study of Our Unitarian Tracts. 
Il. New Tracts Needed. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


The new Commission which has been appointed by the 
President of the American Unitarian Association to re- 
vise the list of tracts published by the Association is 
charged with the double duty of dropping from the 
list any tracts which in its judgment are no longer useful, 
and taking steps in the direction of making additions of new 
tracts which may seem desirable. In a previous article 
I have considered the tracts we now have,—a list which 
seems to me on the whole of exceptionally high quality,— 
a rich literary and spiritual heritage to us as a religious 
body, though containing some material which now has 
probably done its work and therefore may wisely be 
omitted. 

In the present article and another to follow I wish to 
speak of the new tracts which seem to me to be needed. 

Perhaps the most serious lack in our present tract 
list is to be found in the field of biography. 

Well-written biographies are attractive; they are 
read with as much interest as any form of literature 
except novels. It would seem short-sighted, therefore, 
not to make use of biography in the teaching of re- 
ligious truth. We, as Unitarians, are particularly for- 
tunate in having connected with our history an extraor- 
dinary number of men and women of eminence and 
leadership, not only in religion but in almost every 
sphere of important public activity and influence. In 
the lives and thoughts of these men and women we have 
a rich supply of material for effective popular tracts. 
To what extent have we availed ourselves of it? Strange 
as it may seem, to no extent whatever. We have among 
our tract literature not a single Unitarian biography, 
unless we call Channing’s essay on Milton such. We 
have not even a tract on Channing, or Theodore Parker, 
or Emerson, or Martineau. Our Western Publishing 
Company, in Chicago, some years ago issued pamphlets 


made up of brief selections from the writings of these 
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of our Liberal Faith, accompanied 
with very brief sketches of their lives. These pam- 


. phlets have had considerable circulation, particularly in 


the West, and have proved very useful. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association publishes a tract on 
Theodore Parker. But our American Unitarian Associ- 
ation has given us nothing of the kind. Should not 
these serious omissions be made good? 

Following tracts on these four men, who are perhaps the 
most distinguished representatives of modern Uni- 
tarianism in English-speaking lands, ought we not to 
have others on such eminent leaders as James Freeman 
Clarke, whose influence was so wide and so uplifting; 
Dr. Hale, who was so truly a national if not a world 
character; Dr. Bellows and his wonderful work in New 
York and the whole land; Dr. William G. Eliot and his 
almost equally remarkable work in St. Louis and the 
West; Starr King and Horatio Stebbins and their great 
influence on the Pacific Coast; Robert Collyer, our poet- 
preacher and saint of West and East,—these at least, 
if not others nearly or quite as worthy? 


And then, going outside the ministry, how interesting ; 


and how useful would be a series of tracts upon the 
lives and religious teachings of our American liberal 
poets, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Sill, not to add Whitman; another upon such eminent 
reformers, educators, and philanthropists of our faith 
as Dr. Tuckerman, Horace Mann, Samuel G. Howe, 
George William Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton, Carroll 
Wright, and Samuel J. Barrows; and still another on 
such American Unitarian women, with their great work 
for humanity, as Dorothea Dix, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
Livermore, and Susan B. Anthony, and such English 
Unitarian women, equally eminent, as Mrs. Gaskell, 
Mary Carpenter, Frances Power Cooke, and Florence 
Nightingale! 

Turning from biography to history, we find some 
noticeable /acunae in our tract list, though hardly so 
important. We have several tracts glancing in a very 
rapid way over the whole field of Unitarian history, but 
for the most part they are so general as to be very far 
from satisfactory. What we need is separate tracts of 
some fulness on Unitarianism (or Liberal Religion under 
whatever name it may bear) in each country where it 
has had an important career. 

Looking first at Europe, we find the story of Uni- 
tarianism in Hungary extending over fully three and a 
half centuries; and a thrilling story it is, crowded with 
records of heroic devotion. Fortunately we have a 
tract giving us this fine chapter of Unitarian history. 
But we have no corresponding tract on Poland, on 
Switzerland, on Germany, on Holland, or on France, 
although all these countries have interesting stories of 
liberal religion to tell, two or three of them hardly less 
important than that of Hungary. 

On the history of Unitarianism in Great Britain we 
have no separate tract. This is the more to be regretted 
when we consider that that history touches our own in 
America at many points, while at the same time it is 


more dramatic, and on the whole a record of greater self- 
sacrifice and of more impressive moral heroisms. 


Unitarianism in our own country fares little better. 
While we have no single tract that covers the whole 
ground at all adequately, we have ten or a dozen that 
touch it in one way or another. The best that can be 


: said is that by reading all these we can obtain a few of 


_ the main facts of Unitarian history in New England and 


bees ete South; but beyond these sections of the country, 


concerning the great Central West and the Pacific 
we —_ little or ee Surely this is not as 
be. ; 
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I think I am right in feeling that our tracts on the 
Bible are not in all respects adequate to present needs. 
Several are excellent, but several others might with wis- 
dom be dropped, since in some cases they represent past 
rather than present Biblical scholarship. But the main 
need I think is for new tracts treating with knowledge 
and clearness some important Bible subjects now scarcely, 
if at all, touched, such, for example, as The Origin of the 
Old and New ‘Testament Books; The Poetry of the 
Bible; The Wisdom Literature of Bible: The Legendary 
and Mythical Elements in the Old Testament (Do the 
Genesis stories come under these heads?); The Legen- 
dary and Mythical Elements of the New Testament 
(Are the stories of the miraculous birth and the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus legends?); The Miracles of the 
Bible (How are they to be understood in the light of 
modern knowledge?); Bible Prophecy as Religious and 
Ethical Teaching; Bible Prophecy as Prediction (Does 
the Bible contain miraculous predictions?); The Messi- 
anic Idea in the Bible (Does the Old Testament con- 
tain miraculous predictions of Jesus?); Jewish and Other 
Apocalyptic Literature; Jewish History and Literature 
between the Old Testament and the New; The Relation 
of the New Testament to the Old; The Transient and 
Permanent in the Bible; The Bible as a Book of Ethics; 
The Bible as a Book of Devotion; The Bible as a Book of 
Practical Religion. I do not know that I should advocate 
having tracts on all these subjects (indeed, I am sure I 
should not), but on some I believe tracts are much needed; 
and all are in the line of the kind of knowledge of the 
Bible which the age is asking for, and which it is practi- 
cally impossible for it to get frankly and honestly from 
any religious body except our own. 

Of tracts giving general statements of the principles, 
doctrines, and ideals of Unitarianism, we have a large 
number. Perhaps we need little, if anything, more of this 
kind at present. Of no kind of tract do we have a richer 
supply than of those that have to do with practical daily 
living. ‘This is as it should be, for true religion is not 
speculation or theory, or even knowledge, but life. 

As Unitarians, we give the doctrine of Universal Human 
Brotherhood, based upon that of the Universal Divine 
Fatherhood, a central place in our faith—more central 
perhaps than do any other Christians. And yet our 
tracts hardly show this. Surely we ought to have tracts 
upon Human Brotherhood,—World Brotherhood, Inter- 
national Brotherhood, Interracial Brotherhood, Inter- 
religious Brotherhood. But we have tracts upon none 
of these themes. 

The fact that our attitude toward the great historic, 
non-Christian religions of the world, such as Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Mohammedanism, is not 
one of antagonism, but of fraternal good-will, would 
seem to make it fitting that we should have tracts upon 
those religions, showing our sympathetic feeling toward 
them. But we have no such tracts. 

Of tracts on home mission work we have only a very 
meagre supply. Any one judging of our spirit by our 
printed matter would surely conclude that our home 
missionary zeal as a denomination is low. 

The same is to be said as to foreign missions. We 


’ have done and are doing a little work in foreign lands. 


The best known is in Japan. Happily, of our small 
but very useful and successful mission there we have 
an excellent account in a tract written by Mr. Mac- 
Cauley, the honored head of the mission. 

Our work in India is less understood. For thirty years, 
from 1855 to 1886, we sustained a very active and de- 
voted missionary, Rev. Charles H. A. Dall, in Calcutta. 
At that time his work attracted considerable attention 
among our churches. Now I fear most of us have for- 
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gotten it, though it is not forgotten in India. If long ago 
we had published a tract telling the unique story of 
Mr. Dall’s influential labors, it would have been at 
once a fitting tribute to a devoted pioneer of our faith in 
a far-away land, and a source of constant missionary 
inspiration to us all at home. 

For twenty years and more there has been going for- 
ward among the people of the Khasi Hills in India a 
modest but earnest native Unitarian movement which 
was started by influences from America, though such 
aid as it has recetved during later years has come from 
England. The story of that simple movement is as 
fascinating as a romance, and as morally inspiring as it 
is interesting. How much have we lost by not giving 
it in printed form to our churches! 


Three Notable Dreams. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


I have been a dreamer from my earliest childhood. My 
dreams have been of all kinds, from the most fantastic 
and grotesque to those that were orderly and coherent; 
but I have never had any others like those which I am 
about to describe. My ordinary dreams often take the 
form of short stories or adventures of various kinds; 
among them is one recurrent dream in which I find my- 
self in some house in the Middle West, very hospitably 
entertained by hosts to whom I am an unwelcome guest. 
I try to go home, but eastward-bound trains are difficult 
to reach and the baggage-express is never available. 
Such experiences seem to have no important meaning. 
Commonly they fade with the coming of daylight and 
make no definite or deep impression on the mind. 

Set apart from all such commonplace dreams are three 
visions of the night which came in quick succession, and 
left me, on awaking in the morning, deeply impressed 
with a sense of the supernatural. I have no belief that 
they were revelations having any source outside of my 
own mind and experience; but they gave me a clue to the 
understanding of those things that happened of old when 
in a dream some important revelation was made to a 
patriarch or prophet; and, whatever their source, they 
wrought a change in my thought and feeling concerning 
the reality and nature of the future life that still abides 
and after five years makes the thought of an incorporeal 
existence seem perfectly natural and very attractive. 
They have also made me understand some events in 
ancient history, and have given a new meaning to the 
belief that dreams were the favorite channels through 
which the divine wisdom flowed into human life. 

What I have to relate happened in this wise: being in a 
hospital five years ago, recovering from a desperate ill- 
ness, I awoke three mornings in succession with the mem- 
ory of dreams vivid and ineffaceable. The three dreams 
were all of the same class and in structure and substance 
entirely unlike any that have come to me before or since. 
‘They were visual representations of passages of Scripture 
and some other materials skilfully selected and put to- 
gether so as to make a rational and intelligible presenta- 
tion of the meaning they were intended to convey. One 
peculiarity of them all was that time and space were 
identical, so that to go back in time was exactly similar to 
a movement in space. Figures of speech became visual 
realities, and without the aid of sound, knowledge was 
conveyed to the mind at every moment. As the Psalmist 
wrote about the utterances of the day and night, “There 
is no speech nor language, their voice is not heard”; so I 
found it when exploring the universe, except in one case, 
which I am about to describe. 
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My first dream began with a vision. I was looking into 
the distance in a vast hall which I knew to be one of the 
“corridors of time.” It extended from me to the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. When I see pictures of ancient 
halls, temples, crypts, and cloisters I am often reminded 
of my dream, although I never see anything more grand 
and imposing than this vast “corridor.” It was filled 
with dusky light and shade, and seemed to be exceedingly 
dry and salubrious. As I gazed in wonder, suddenly all 
the air became vibrant with the tones of a strong musical 
voice saying, “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.”’ I answered, “I am of good cheer; for I also 
have overcome the world.’’ ‘Then I awoke, and behold, 
it was a dream. But the impression left reminded me of 
Wordsworth’s vision of the morning, after which he says, 
“On I walked in thankful blessedness, which yet survives.” 

The second dream came on the following morning. It 
was remarkable for the skill with which passages from the 
twenty-third Psalm and the twenty-first and twenty- 
second chapters of the Book of Revelation were fitted 
together and then the completed whole visualized in a 
picture of extraordinary beauty. In my dream I stood 
on the bank of a river which stretched across a grassy 
plain for two or three miles. It was deep and still, 
“clear as crystal.” ‘The turf under my feet was green and 
soft. I was in green pastures beside still waters. The 
river flowing down through the landscape toward me was 
a broad band of silver; and at its source there was a city 
of such splendor and beauty as no painter could put on 
canvas. It seemed like one of Turner’s Venetian pict- 
ures, only much more splendid because, as recorded in 
the twenty-first and twenty-second chapters of the Book 
of Revelation, the city from foundation to topmost stone 
was in all its parts of gold and jewels, representing every- 
thing that was rare and beautiful, so that walls and gates 
and roofs, ‘transparent as glass,”’ reflected the light which 
was in itself the glory of God. ‘This light which glorified 
the landscape was unlike sunshine because it was not 
yellow, and unlike the light of the moon because, although 
it had a silver radiance, it was at the same time softer and 
more intense than sunshine or moonlight upon natural 
landscapes. The river was the ‘‘water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God in the midst 
of the street thereof.’’ On each side of the river was 
planted the tree of life, giving rare beauty to the land- 
scape. Asin wonder I watched and communed with my- 
self, I saw on the left of the river a deeply shaded highway. 
It ran between the tree of life on the right and an elevated 
woodland at the left. As I mused, I said, ‘‘This is the 
valley of the shadow of death’’; and then I asked myself, 
“What is it that casts a shadow over the valley of death? 
Why certainly, it is the tree of life; without that there 
could be no death and no shade.” ‘The thought was 
wonderfully comforting, and I awoke from my dream 
cheered and exhilarated by the picture my subtle fancy 
had shaped out of Biblical phrases. \ 

My next dream, which caused me to awake on the third 
morning exclaiming to my nurse, ‘‘It was glorious,” was 
unlike anything I had ever seen or imagined. When it 
began, I seemed to be standing on the verge of things solid 
and tangible. Before me, quite above the level line of 
vision, before a white background, were the figures 
8,000,000,000. The figures were intensely black, and to 
me signified the fact that motion in the fields of light be- 
fore me was at the rate of eight billion milesa second. At 
my left, near at hand, was a white casket; on the raised 
cover were the figures 5,000,000, which signified that the 
capacity of the casket was 5,000,000, but whether souls or 
bodies I did not know. Moved by some silent impulse, 
I crept into the casket; the cover came down; and, as it 


closed with a snap, the casket suddenly vanished, together 
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with all that was corporeal in myself, and I, a disembodied 


intelligence, was looking out into a boundless universe in 


_ which nothing was to be seen or felt but oceans of light 


and infinite energy. I had no organs by which to see or 
hear or think, but my intelligence included everything. 
All that we know upon the earth by the use of our-senses 
I could know as forms of thought; and so far as motion 
was concerned, I had only to think of any part of the 
universe, however distant, and instantly I was there. 
At one point, as I swept through space where nothing was 
visible but waves of yellow light, recalling the description 
of the creation when wisdom was present, I was conscious, 
without seeing it, that we were passing over the ‘‘ habitable 


. parts of the earth.” Soon after, in a vast distance of time 


and space, which were identical, I heard sublime strains 
of music and was instantly present ‘‘when the morning 
stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” When I awoke, cheered and exhilarated by my 
dream, thoughts that had accumulated in my studies of 
physiological psychology and various speculations about 
the nature of mind, soul, and spirit, and the possibilities 
of the continuation of intelligence when the physical organs 
of the body were destroyed, crowded upon my mind and 
made me reflect, with a certainty that five years later, at 
the threshold of my eightieth year, I have never wholly 
lost, that consciousness in human beings is a fact to be 
accounted for, and that, in spite of all the physical facts 
which are cited to disprove the thesis, we may still assert 
that consciousness does something. 

Many have taken in hand in our time to discuss theories 
of dreams and to account for the curious combinations 
made by the unconscious sleeper through some sleepless 
faculty of the mind; but nothing that I have ever heard 
or read in explanation of the act of dreaming furnishes me 
with an explanation of the skill shown in the selection and 
putting together in rational and beautiful forms of the 
scraps of sacred literature which had never been worked 
over in this way in my conscious moods. ‘The sudden dis- 
appearance of all physical things in my last dream was 
probably a reminiscence of Shakespeare’s wonderful de- 
scription of the changes in Prospero’s vision which would 
leave not a rack behind. 

Occasionally I dream of attempting to preach, but noth- 
ing ever comes right. There are books in the form of 
Bibles and hymn-books but nothing inside of them which 
can be used in the pulpit. The desk is always unstable, 
and, after many vain attempts to conduct a service in a 
decorous manner, the audience always fades away. 
People who dream about their daily tasks commonly have 
similar experiences; nothing happens as it ought to hap- 
pen, and the mind seems to be under the control of some 
perverse faculty. But in my three notable dreams 
everything was orderly, rational, beautiful, and consist- 
ent. He who can explain them will have found a clue 
to some of the mysteries of the human mind and to some 
of the phenomena of occultism and inspiration and 
revelation as they present themselves in the annals of 
religion.—Harvard Theological Review, July, 1915. 


Spiritual Life. 


As tender sympathy with every weakness and unrest, 
every poverty, suffering, and unheeded complaint, Christ 
reigns in his disciples.—Mozoomdar. 


wt 
- We are accustomed to judge of others by ourselves; 


and though we graciously absolve them for faults which 
___ are like our own, we condemn them with severity if they 
_ have not our virtues.—Balzac. 
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Hundreds of people can talk, for one who can think; 
but thousands can think, for one who can see. ‘To see 
clearly is poetry, philosophy, and religion, all in one.— 
Ruskin. 

ad 


Have patience with all things, but chiefly have patience 
with yourself. Do not lose courage by considering your 
own imperfections, but instantly set about remedying 
them; every day begin the task anew.—Francis de Sales. 


ad 


That by which a man conquers, in any passage, is a 
profound secret to every other being in the world; and it 
is only as he turns his back on us and on all men, and draws 
on this private wisdom, that any good can come to him. 
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I turned to the blue heaven, gazing into its depths, in- 
haling its exquisite color and sweetness. The rich blue 
of the unattainable flower of the sky drew my soul to- 
ward it, and there it rested; for pure color is rest of heart. 
Richard Jefferies. 


The Pulpit. 
“The Unknown Guest.’’* 


BY REV. WALTER S. SWISHER. 


“The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.’’— 
1 Cor. ii. 10. 

Our finite lives are hedged about by the infinite. Bor- 
dering on the regions of the known are those vast unex- 
plored seas of the unknown into which the pushing prows 
of the intellect have as yet hardly entered. In spite of 
our boasted progress in the material world there are 
still unexplained mysteries that meet us on every hand; 
the spiritual side of life has as yet scarcely been examined. 

On the threshold of that great undiscovered world of 
spirit on the shore of that vast uncharted sea we stand 
awed and abashed. We are like the men of Plato’s 
Republic, who dwelt in a great cavern, securely bound 
so that they might not move hand or foot, turned with 
their faces toward the back of the cave. In front of the 
cave burned a fire, and between this fire and the entrance 
passed mysterious figures. ‘Their shadows were thrown 
upon the rear wall toward which those inside were gazing. 
They saw and wondered what manner of men these might 
be who passed to and fro, but they might not turn and 
see. So we, bound by physical limitations, catch glimpses 
into that mysterious realm which surrounds, vague re- 
flections are cast upon the background of our lives, but 
the image is never sharply defined. We catch glimpses , 
of the world of spirit, but we may not enter. We feel 
that perchance to set foot therein is to die. 

Yet we feel that this Hinterland of Spirit is very real. 
If the physical comprise all of life, how explain the daily 
miracles of existence? How explain inspirations of poet, 
painter, and musician? How explain the growing intelli- 
gence of youth or the intellectual achievements of mature 
manhood? How explain human personality, that elusive 
something that inhabits the bodies of friends and kindred? 

It is not alone that the annals of every people, ancient 
and modern, are filled with accounts of phenomena: 
phenomena which, to say the least, are inexplicable by 
any known natural law. We need not go to these so- 
called supernatural phenomena for evidence of the reality 
of the spiritual. Every little act of daily life proves its 
existence beyond peradventure. ‘The little acts of self- 


*Title taken from Maeterlinck’s “ Unknown Guest.” 
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sacrifice that occur daily in every family, the altruism 
that is evidenced in kindly word and thoughtful deed, 
the look of affection that flashes from eye, are evidence 
enough. 

The simplest facts of existence are meaningless except 
as they have a spiritual background, except as they are 
deep-rooted in Eternity. 

How nation after nation, people after people, has 
striven to penetrate the world of spirit which surrounds 
us, we are all aware. Such attempts to pierce the un- 
known appear to us crude and ineffective, and even 
pathetic. Yet they were searchers after truth. There 
were the mysteries of the Egyptians with their surpris- 
ing flashes of wisdom that seemed of superhuman origin. 
There were the Oracles of Delphi and Dodona. ‘There 
was the Cumzan Sibyl, whose chair was fixed over a cleft 
in the rock from which issued certain gases, which intoxi- 
cated the Sibyl and caused her to give utterance to dark 
and incoherent prophecies. ‘To-day we have the seer, 
the astrologer, and the spiritistic medium. ‘Their phe- 
nomena, to be sure, are often surrounded by the worst 
charlatanry and quackery. Yet we cannot dismiss this 
entire matter with the words, ‘‘Humbuggery, hallucina- 
tions, hysteria!’”” ‘The inexplicable phenomena which the 
psychic produces are but sporadic and uncertain mani- 
festations of a hidden world the reality of which we may 
not question. 

Putting aside all such evidence as invalid, we are con- 
fronted with the question, Must this world of spirit ever 
remain wrapped deep in unbroken silence? The soul 
replies: No! For this world of spirit in which our souls 
inhere is a part of us. It is within us and about us, a 
divine something, a part of us, yet wider-reaching, more 
profound than we ourselves,—a majestic and silent creative 
force, a divine urge, a source of inspiration, a power which 
impels us to aspire toward a nobler being. A poet sits 
at his writing-desk; of a sudden beautiful thoughts enter 
his mind, he knows not whence, and are fittingly clothed 
in words. A composer walks in the autumn woods; 
divine melodies sing themselves in his soul unbidden, 
which he must needs express on his imperfect instrument. 
A painter sits at his easel; suddenly a wealth of color 
appears before his mind’s eye, and he sets it down on the 
canvas as best he may. Our highest efforts seem but 
the attempt to translate spiritual things through our 
imperfect mediums into some comprehensible language. 

We know that not all of human personality is above 
the threshold of consciousness. The inspirations of 
poet, painter, and musician arise in that storehouse of 
memories, that reservoir of unused forces—the subliminal 
self, the self below the threshold. Nothing, we are told, 
is ever forgotten by this subliminal self. Every act of 
the individual, every thought of his entire life is remem- 
bered, is stored here, and awaits but the proper stimulus 
to be brought up to the light. This vast reservoir has 
been tapped in divers ways: by drugs and intoxicants, 
by sudden shock, by the hypnotic spell. Into these 
deeps of being the creative spirit descends, that he may 
bring to the surface some pearl of great price. 

Whether we recognize the existence of a great spiritual 
world which surrounds, or refuse so to do, modern psy- 
chology teaches that we must reckon with the subliminal 
self. It has grown to be something more than a con- 
venient hypothesis whereon to hang awkward facts. 
How, if we do not admit of its reality, account for the 
sudden unprovoked acts of memory with which we are 
so familiar? We go to rest at night disturbed by some 
problem that seems impossible of solution; we rise in 
the morning with the solution clear, rising spontaneously 
as it were into our consciousness. We have some diffi- 
cult task set us, we feel utterly helpless in the face of 
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its formidable proportions. We plunge in, and somehow, 
from somewhere strength comes to perform the allotted 
task. Whence comes it? From that reservoir of hidden 
strength which lies in the subconscious. This self is 
always at work, never weary, never idle. From this 
hidden self comes the sudden strength to do in answer to 
unexpected demands. From this self come the sudden 
illuminating experiences in circumstances unforeseen and 
threatening. It is proved, then, that not all of life is 
lived above the threshold of consciousness. Our lives, 
some one says, are like the iceberg, one-tenth appearing 
above the surface while the rest is submerged in the 
deeps of being. 


But is it possible, we ask ourselves, that all our lives . 


we have been harboring, each within his personality, an 
unknown guest, a sort of skeleton who sits and looks 
grimly on at the feast of life? Undoubtedly it is true. 
Every individual who has come under the hypnotic spell 
has revealed traits of character and discovered a knowl- 
edge of things and events foreign to his waking con- 
sciousness. 

Does this thought confound us? We need feel no 
alarm. ‘This subliminal self is an integral part of our- 
selves, little known, to be sure, yet still a part of us. It 


is really a wonderful, an inspiring thought that we possess ~ 


this undiscovered country of the soul. It fills life with 
possibilities unnumbered for ever fresh adventure. It 
gives us a potential being of wider scope and larger hori- 
zons than our circumscribed every-day existence. Or- 
dinarily life is something of a grind, and, if we come to a 
realization of a self greater than that manifested in the 
outer objective life, daily living is given new zest. For 
in this discovery and development of an inner self we 
are virtually creating a new world, a world of spirit. 

We are creators, and we work with world-stuff for our 
material. We chisel manfully at our lives, striving to 
make them into fine-wrought things of beauty. But we 
differ from him who works in stone, for with us whatever 
is wrought in the outward life affects the inner life for 
good or ill. We are indeed working out our salvation 
by developing character, and in this developing process 
the subconscious plays a tremendous réle. In the sub- 
conscious we lay the basis of habits of mind, mental 
processes, lines of conduct, which ultimately determine 
character. 

It is not alone the individual himself, modern psy- 
chology teaches, who is influenced by his individual sub- 
conscious life. It is held by psychologists that the sub- 
liminal self is in direct contact with all other subliminal 
selves. This may be fact or, on the other hand, it may 
be mere speculation. But if it be sober fact, what an 
astounding truth is here disclosed to our bewildered 
mental vision! It means that each individual life is in 
very deed one with the world life. We speak so glibly 
of the brotherhood of man and of the oneness of all life, 
yet we are prone to think of these expressions as mere 
metaphors. But if in the deeps of being all men are 
one by reason of direct soul-contact, these expressions 
gain a new, an overwhelming significance. 

We are touching here upon the confines of strange, 
mysterious regions. It may well be that through the 
portals opened through the subconscious mind, always 
in close contact with the world-soul, we shall at length 
gain a foothold in that mysterious world of spirit which 
surrounds us, which we ever seem on the verge of dis- 
covering, yet never quite succeed. a 

Consider how little we know of the psychic world. 
Our knowledge of this world is as slight as was the knowl- 
edge of Aristotle and his contemporaries of the physical 
world. To-day, by scientific methods we are striving 


to break into his unknown world. Psychology may — ; 
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- subliminal self—may open the portal. Maeterlinck holds 
_ that within the next century our knowledge of this fas- 
cinating realm may be vastly extended. 

The outlook is hopeful. The science of psychology has 
made vast strides within the last decade. To-day we 
have in our psychological laboratories instruments so 
finely adjusted that they record the slightest emotional 
disturbance in the human subject. We have laboratory 
methods by which the individual intelligence is accurately 
measured. We have discovered that thought may be 
communicated without the aid of speech. Recently a 
scientist of India, Dr. Bose, has succeeded in recording 
the sensations of plants under various unnatural influ- 
ences. Drug a sensitive plant like the mimosa with 
ether and it goes to sleep. Intoxicate it with the fumes 
of alcohol and it becomes drunken. Chloroform it suffi- 
ciently and it sleeps and dies. 

With these wonders before us, is it beyond the bounds 
of possibility that we shall at length penetrate those 
realms of spirit upon the boundaries of which we stand 
and gaze with startled and awe-struck vision? May we 
not ultimately pierce the veil and discover all the secrets 
of life and death? 

Not many years since, that which is to-day common 
knowledge was divine mystery to be kept forever sealed 
from the common mind. ‘The action of heat and light, 
the movements of the stars in their courses, the basic 
laws of natural forces, the history of the world’s creation, 
—these and much more were divine mysteries which only 
God might know. Yet we have pushed our way through 
the tangled underbrush of ignorance and the plague- 
infested jungles of superstition, until at length new con- 
tinents of knowledge have burst into view. We have 
blazed trails to the verge of the infinite, and shall that 
infinite forever remain a mystery? 

Since the beginning of time, man has sought to know 
the Reality that lies back of appearances. He gives this 
Reality various names, according to the cast of his own 
mind: the Absolute, the Infinite, the Unknowable, First 
Cause, Ultimate Reality, God. Under different names 
it is still the same thing which the yearning soul, dissatis- 
fied with mere externals, is seeking. 

Where shall he find this Reality? Men have sought 
God in nature: in leafy woods and along flowing streams, 
in the splendor of the rising sun and the beauty of its 
setting, in the ocean and upon the mountain-top; but 
only unbroken silence replies to their yearning appeal. 
“The deep saith, It is not in me, and the sea saith, It is 
not with me.”’ The cataract and the rolling thunder are 


manifestations of the god of primitive man, but not of 


the God we worship, beautiful though these may be. 

Men have sought God in the printed pages of some 
book, but here they find but a pale reflection of his glory, 
only the recorded experience of some human soul, beauti- 
ful in its way, but not all-sufficing. 

Men have sought God in systems of philosophy. These 
are helpful records of the speculative mind that would 
transcend time and space and pierce the mysteries of the 
stars. ‘These systems from Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
down to James, Bergson, and Maeterlinck have enlarged 
the thought of mankind and broadened the human out- 
look. But they do not give us the final answer. 

Where, then, can we find God? When the thunderous 
voice of philosophy is stilled for a moment, the voice of 
intuition speaks and says:— 


bs: ~ “Not-in the world without will you find the Infinite. 
_ Go into the deeps of being, where soul contacts with 


; there will you find that which you seek. You have 
within your own soul which can perceive the truth 
tely, that which can lead you to a knowledge of 
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the Infinite. You yourself are a part of that Infinite; 
you are one with all that is. 

“Within your own soul is a vast unexplored region, 
the region of the subconscious, wherein are hidden all 
the mysteries of life and death. Within your own soul, 
if you but search diligently, you will find the eternal veri- 
ties. Live the truth you know and you shall find that 
ever new truth comes welling from the depths of this 
submerged life to render help for each day’s needs. ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is within you, but you blind yourself 
to its presence. You impede your progress by needless 
anxieties, and fill your life with needless petty interests. 
Your petty activities blind you to life’s larger interests. 

“Go into the deeps of the soul, those deeps which are 
of the fountain of life, and there you shall at length find 
the Infinite, there you shall find peace and rest for your 
soul, there you shall find God.” 


WATERFORD, CONN. 


Hymn.* 


Great God, upon Thy name to call, 
We gather in this holy place, 

Where peaceful hours have led us all 
To follow Thee and know Thy grace. 


Thy bounty brought the sons of Maine 
To fell and clear the wilderness, 

And sent instead the golden grain 

To guard Thy people from distress. 


This church for fifty years hath stood— 
This little church our fathers made— 
Symbolic of the Living Good, 

The Guiding Light, the Present Aid. 


Though some have passed who shared that toil 
Which formed Thy temple high and straight; 
Their footsteps tread no more the soil 

By their own hands made consecrate— 


Still in their name we raise our song, 

To Thee, O God, we make our plea: 

Keep Thou alive through ages long 

This our dear home, who live in Thee. Amen. 
—Miss Doris Halman. 


Prayer. 


O God, in whose wisdom Thy children become wise, 
illumine our hearts, we beseech Thee, by Thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may receive Thy truth in the love of it. 
We pray for a deeper insight into life and into Thy pur- 
pose as we see it in the world. We pray for a larger out- 
look also. We pray for wisdom: wisdom in our national 
policy; wisdom in our private lives; the wisdom that 
cometh from above; that we may have the true courage 
and patience and hope also, because we can endure now 
as seeing him who is invisible. Give us grace, O God, 
that we may not lose, whatever the temptation, our 
faith in the highest, may never lose our ideals of life, 
may be enabled to wait as long as Thou dost ask us, 
may be enabled to take our share in the great sacrifice 
because we have made first of all the great consecration. 
We would submit ourselves, O Lord, to Thy will; we 
would learn to walk in Thy ways. Purge our hearts 
of all vanity and pride and self-seeking and help us 
day by day to live as in Thy presence, sure that Thou 
hast a great purpose for us and for all the world. We 
thank Thee that in Jesus Christ our Lord we have insight 
into the eternal purpose of God. So satisfy us early with 
Thy mercy, O Lord, that we may be glad and rejoice 
all the days. May we so enter into Thy will that all 
things become possible to us, sure as we are that Thy 
will for us is good, and is indeed the best. Amen. 


* Wriiten for the Fiflieth Anniversary of the First Unitarian Church, Ellsworth, Me. 
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Literature. 


Modern Dramatic Tendencies.* 


Great Britain to-day is conducting few 
dramatic experiments. The London theatres 
are open; but the box office receipts for 
light comedies, musical and otherwise, are 
sustained only because men on short leave 
from the ‘front’? crave diversion. In con- 
sequence of this America, in the past winter, 
has had the pleasure of seeing some of the 
best modern English plays and players. 
And we have seen not only English players 
but English managers, even English “lady 
managers,” a title however which must 
by no means be confounded with “‘lady 
help,’ also a phrase coined in Great Britain. 

Therefore it appears to be our duty alone 
to uphold the ideals of Anglo-Saxon dramatic 
art here in America. Of recent years there 
have been established in Boston and in 
New York certain theatres whose sponsors 
claim for them the right to maintain certain 
innovations in dramatic technique. In New 
York Mr. Winthrop Ames has managed 
“The New Theatre,’ and there is also in 
New York ‘‘The Bandbox Theatre,” which 
is run on highly original principles. In 
Boston we have ‘‘The Toy Theatre,” which 
is reputed to have given its stockholders 
perhaps more pleasure than profit this past 
winter. These theatres, and many others, 
outside the writer’s personal knowledge, 
have done their best to raise our drama- 
tic taste, just as the producers of blatant 
vulgarities known as ‘‘musical shows’’ have 
done their best to lower it. But by far the 
most important educational work under- 
taken in the interests of American dramatic 
art has been done by Prof. George P. Baker 
at Harvard and Radcliffe. His courses 
in the history of the drama, and in dramatic 
composition, have now entered so fully into 
the established order of things that men and 
women come from all over America to write, 
plays under his direction. 

Prof. Baker has now developed the mechan- 
ism of his courses to such an extent that two 
or three times a year his most successful 
students have their plays acted in the ‘47 
Workshop” and criticised by an audience 
that is relentless in detecting flaws, but is 
nevertheless generous in appreciation. 

Mr. Barrett H. Clark, author of The 
Continental Drama of To-day, has given 
us in British and American Drama of To- 
day a companion volume to his previous 
book. We fail to understand why Mr. 


Clark could not have devoted at least a. 


chapter of his book to certain phases of 
contemporary American dramatic work of 
which we have spoken so inadequately in 
paragraphs above, and which he has not even 
troubled to mention. Mr. Clark refers to 
Percy Mackaye and to Edward Sheldon, 
mentioning briefly that both these men, 
now rapidly becoming dramatists of inter- 
national reputation, once studied under 
Prof. Baker of Harvard College. No ac- 
count of American contemporary drama can 
possibly be complete without either a descrip- 
tion or a discussion of the highly significant 
work which Prof. Baker is accomplishing. 
In order that we may not appear too partisan, 
it is also perhaps necessary to inform the 


* BRITISH AND AMERICAN Drama or To-pay. By Bar- 
rett H. Clark. New York: Henry Holt & Co. ‘Price 
$1.69 net. 
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author of British and American Drama of 
To-day that where Prof. Baker has led the 
way, other professors in smaller colleges have 
followed. 

There is no fixed standard by which to 
judge the plays which appear on the Amer- 
ican stage to-day as far as construction 
goes. As an example of varying standards 
look at the work of Bronson Howard, whom 
Mr. Clark calls the ‘‘Dean of American 
Drama.” Further, Mr. Clark says of Bronson 
Howard, ‘‘he did his best to throw off the 
conventions of the past and point the way 
to the future.’ American dramatists have 
moved on since ‘‘ The Young Mrs. Winthrop”’ 
was first produced. That does not prove 
that ‘“‘The Young Mrs. Winthrop” may 
not be as much of a classic in its way as 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” I 
cannot say, for I have never seen ‘Mrs. 
Winthrop,” young or otherwise, on the stage. 

Nevertheless, I do know that asides and 
soliloquies are no longer used by playwrights 
to.spur the intelligence of an audience. Mr. 
Clark knows it too, and admits it; but that 
is as far as he goes in dealing with the matter. 
No critic of this book would think of sug- 
gesting that he include in his list of American 
dramatists those playwrights who still blush 
unseen, despite Prof. Baker’s efforts. Neither 
do we expect him to eulogize all the amateur 
theatrical organizations in America, which 
overflow with enthusiasm one year, and are 
stagnant the next. What we do suggest is 
that the next time Mr. Clark writes so com- 
pletely of contemporary dramatic produc- 
tions in this country he will add another 
chapter, not wholly drawn from source- 
books, giving in that chapter a fair and com- 
prehensive account of the latest develop- 
ments in the work of American playwrights 
and theatre managers which may or may 
not portend an increase in the originality, 
sincerity, and strength of American dramatic 
art. 


Literary Notes. 


The Macmillan Company have just issued 
a new edition of Dr. Francis G. Peabody’s 
book, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
so well known to teachers and students. 
This contribution by Dr. Peabody to the 
field of social ethics has received praise from 
all denominations. And its reappearance in 
Macmillan’s Standard Library will be wel- 
comed, particularly by teachers who desire 
a practical text-book for Bible classes. 


Macmillan has also issued in its new series 
of biographies for young people, A Life of 
Nathan Hale; and the author of Nathan 
Hale is a very astonishing old lady. Al- 
though she is eighty-one years old, totally 
blind, and partially deaf, Mrs. Jean Christie 
Root has written this biography with the 
vigor and enthusiasm of a woman of thirty- 
five. 


Danish literature has suffered a great loss 
in the death of the poet, Thor Lange. “His 
name,” says the London Atheneum, ‘will 
long be remembered in Denmark. For his 
love of her historical past led him to erect 
memorial stones or crosses on spots where 
stirring events had taken place.” 


The August Review of Reviews gives ex- 
tracts from a very remarkable essay by 
Maeterlinck, entitled “Heroism.” ‘The sig- 


Se it 


nificant appeal in this latest literary work of 
the great Belgian writer is for an apprecia- 
tion of the united heroism of all the nations. 
Has Germany as yet sounded a note of such 
splendid magnanimity? 


Anne Douglas Sedgewick has written a 
short story called “ Hepaticas”’ in the August 
Atlantic, which is a triumphant work of art; 
and at the same time she has succeeded in 
bringing vividly before her readers one of the 
results of the great war which we in America 
scarcely realize. 


The-Century Company are about to pub- 
lish a book by Charles B. Towns of New York. 
It is called Habits that Handicap, and it will 
be of further interest because of an intro- 
duction by Dr. Richard C. Cabot. The 
author of this book has no medicine to sell; 
and his methods are indorsed by the best 
medical journals. 

besdG. 


Reviews. 

Gop’s PLAN IN EvouuTion. By E. 
Petavel, D.D. Translated by Rev. H. W.C. 
Geldart, M.A. London: Elliot Stock.—This 
little book makes an essay in a field already 
familiar to those interested in its subject. 
It will be read by them only as a guide-book 
is read after one has visited the country it 
describes, to refresh recollection and to fur- 
nish points of comparison. Its spirit is 
admirable, and it shows independent and 
original thought. To those who are working 
their own way out of conceptions that have 
become antiquated and useless it will be 
truly helpful. It respects their problem, and 
begins where they are. While exhibiting the 
absurdity of believing what nature every 
day disproves, it does not alienate inquiry 
by ridicule and contempt. It is, therefore, 
a good book to put into the hands of the or- 
thodox inquirer about routes and rates of 
travel across the continent of truth—for him 
yet an unknown world. He will have his 
fears of evolution turned into interest and 
sympathy. Suggestions on other topics will 
be enlightening to him. “If God were visi- 
ble, if His justice triumphed everywhere and 
always in the material world, virtue would 
be interested, and for that reason would lose 
its value and its character. . . . Evolution 
tells of a continual sauve qui peut... . Sin is 
the culpable abuse of liberty through which 
an intelligent creature falls back into the 
ways of whose danger he had been warned 
by reason and conscience. . . . Evolution is a 
Sphinx whose riddle must be discovered on 
pain of being overthrown and devoured by 
her.” Such sentences indicate the spirit of 
the book, and the remark of the author that 
man’s special mission is to bring to bear on 
mechanical evolution certain new beginnings 
may turn believers in evolution toward fruit- 
ful meditations which some of them have 
ignored. J. W. D. 


Our LittLE MackpoNIAN COUSIN OF 
Lonc Aco. By Julia Darrow Cowles. Bos- 
ton: The Page Company.—Long ago, and 
yet not so very long ago either, Miss Eliza 
Orne White wrote a charming book for chil- 
dren called A Little Gurl of Long Ago. The 
creator of Our Little Macedonian Cousin of 


Long Ago has a good many other cousins to ; 
her credit also; and many of them have 
proved to be delightful relatives. It is | n 
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ourcefulness when a writer can make an 


American boy or girl take a vivid interest in 


other boys and girls who lived in Carthage, 
Sparta, Rome, or Athens many centuries ago. 
In this particular instance Nearchus, a boy 
of noble birth, goes to the court of Philip of 
Macedonia as a page. His life there and his 
friendship with Alexander, afterwards Alex- 
ander the Great, are described with a good 
deal of ingenious detail. Of course, it is 
always somewhat painful to read a book 
which has such splendid and sustained de- 
scriptions of the ancient days, and yet which 
lapses so fearfully in its dialogue. Young 
people will not be likely to note these in- 
artistic points, however, and after all, from 
the standpoint of the younger generation, 
this is a very entertaining, and incidentally, 
may I add for the information of parents, an 
instructive little book. Also it has excellent 
illustrations. 


THe WiLL In Eruics. By Theophilus B. 
Stork. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Dr. Stork offers us a definition 
of the will closely allied with definitions 
previously offered us by William James and 
his followers. He further argues that our 
ideal should be a harmonious adjustment 
of conflicting interests, with renunciation, 
subordinating the parts to the whole, as 
the controlling principle. ‘‘Here in this law 
of self-sacrifice,’ says Dr. Stork, “we have 
the solution of the great practical problem 
of our earthly life, the reconciliation of the 
particular with the Universal will, the rule 
of all action, of conduct.” In this valu- 
able, if slightly unpractical, contribution to 
the guidance of human conduct we have 
plenty of material for discussion in the realm 
of philosophical inquiry. We rather ques- 


» tion the value of the discussion as a prop to 


the professional integrity of the tired busi- 
ness man. 


Jimmy’s Gentmiry. By Henry Francis 
Dryden. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.35 net.—This appears to be a rambling 
tale, nominally autobiographical, with a 
great many characters, few of whom are well 
drawn, and with scenes laid in a multitude 
of countries, none particularly well described. 
Until we reach the chapter called ‘‘ Beauty 
and the Brigand,’’ Mr. Dryden’s story is 
intelligible. From this point he labors under 
the impression that he is a narrator like 
E. P. Oppenheim. Adventures follow with 
such confused and lightning-like rapidity 
that when we wind up with Jimmy in Cali- 
fornia we heave a sigh of great relief. 


Tue GaTEs OF UTTERANCE. By Gladys 
Cromwell.. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
80 cents net.—Miss Cromwell’s poetry has 
the merit of being brief in form; and she 
has written in this small volume three poems 
that are of unusual distinction. In these 
days, moreover, when rhyme and often 
reason are conspicuously absent from modern 
verse, it is a comfort to read ‘‘The Riders,” 
or ‘‘Education,”’ or ‘‘Solicitude.” These 
_ three poems have other merits besides that 
of brevity. But the verses that added to 
i. e three poems make up the volume are 
wt part deliciously vague, at times 

t. We shall look forward 
t work: by this author. — 


~ 


THE UNTROUBLED Minp. By Herbert J. 
Hall, M.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 75 cents net.—This is a sane and 
wholesome book on the relation of mind to 
health, a topic on which sane and wholesome 
books arerare. It does not say that we must 
never worry; on the contrary, it begins, 
“When a man tells me he never worries, I 
am inclined to think that he is either deceiv- 
ing himself or trying to deceive me.” It 
is conscious worry, worry as an end in itself, 
so to speak, which we are to fight against. 
He objects strongly to the make-believe 
method of cure which consists in saying to 
yourself that you are well and happy when 
you are neither. It is false, a kind of near- 
health which does not wear, as in the case of 
the man who gave up Christian Science 
because he was ‘“‘tired of being so darned 
happy.” In place of this Dr. Hall puts first 
and foremost religion which gives to men a 
purpose, and a something beyond us that helps 
us in it. Yet he would not have men seek 
religion just for the purpose of health. ‘‘We 
have no right,” he says, ‘‘to seek so great 
a thing as religious experience that we may 
be relieved of suffering. Better go on with 
pain and distress than cheapen religion by 
making it a remedy.” Religion being the 
basis for the untroubled mind, he gives as 
its exponents in this sphere the two con- 
trasting elements of work and idleness. A 
rest-cure needs to be supplemented by a work- 
cure, and vice-versa. With faith, work, and 
rest the untroubled mind may be ours, even 
though the woes of life come upon us. We 
cannot escape them, we ought not; but 
we can so bear them that they shall not 
rob us of our soul, but strengthen it. And 
many of them will vanish in the process. 


CARDINAL TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL. By 
Samuel F. Halfyard. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. $1.—Prof. Half- 
yard writes in full harmony with what is 
styled the evangelical viewpoint, while per- 
ceiving at the same time a clear under- 
standing of modern-day emphasis. A line 
or two of quotation just here will suffice to 
make his own position clear; ‘‘There is a 
widespread impression that the creeds and 
dogmas of Christianity are based on a 
closed revelation, and that nothing should 
be added to or taken from them. This isa 
mistaken and mischievous notion. Theology 
is not a closed, but a progressive science. 
With each generation new definitions must 
be made and restatements given of the great 
realities of religion. No system of doctrine 
will answer all the centuries.” 


SrupigEs IN RECENT ADVENTISM. By 
Henry C. Sheldon. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 50 cents.—Prof. Sheldon in this 
compact little volume has given us an an- 
alysis of what is commonly called Adventism, 
much of which will be novel to most readers. 
“For us,” says the professor in his final 
chapter, ‘“‘the main emphasis” (in the dis- 
cussion) ‘‘falls upon the lessons of history. 
These veto, as a piece of egregious folly, the 
attempt to fix the time of the advent. Con- 
sequently they advise against making any 
anxious account of its immanence. Mental 
sobriety allows no other attitude toward 
an event that lies in an indeterminate future, 


ligion in Social and National Life. 


and may be distant by the breadth of long 
ages.” Herein we hear plainly the voice of 
common sense. 


NEw SERIES OF MoDERN HANDBOOKS OF 
RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 1. Religion as 
affected by Modern Science and Philosophy. 
By Stanley A. Mellor, M.A., Ph.D. 2. Re- 
By 
H.D. Roberts. 3. The New Testament in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge. By H. Mclach- 
lan, M.A., B.D.—These three books have 
a common source of inspiration which is best 
described in the prospectus of the publishers: 
“Books illustrative of the principles and 
faith of those who find the seat of author- 
ity in religion not in church or creed, but 
in the mind and conscience and experience 
of mankind.” The first book deals with 
modern philosophy, with special reference to 
pragmatism and absolutism as modern meth- 
ods of treating the issues presented by sci- 
ence. The second book contains a temper- 
ate but candid discussion of the problems of 
the work-a-day world with some hints as to 
“the way out.” These are given as five 
points of a liberal, social religion: religion 
must shed its shibboleths; religion must look 
forward; religion must work for inclusion 
and comprehension; religion must regain a 
living sense of human values; religion must 
look abroad over the earth and the present 
condition of human life. The third book is 
Jess popular in its treatment than the others, 
but is illuminating. As in the second vol- 
ume, credit is given to Unitarians for good 
work. One chapter is devoted to the record 
of those who have translated the New Testa- 
ment or helped to popularize the results of 
modern discovery. It is a long and surpris- 
ing list, which should be in the hands of every 
Unitarian: The evidence for the Unitari- 
anism of Sir Isaac Newton, John Locke, and 
many other eminent scholars in all parts of 
Europe is interesting and conclusive. 


Bronson ALcoTT’s FRUITLANDS, 
piled by Clara Endicott Sears. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1 net.—The compiler 
has performed a genuine service in bringing 
together the first connected account of that 
strange, pitiful experiment in community 
living which was one of the more extreme 
attempts of transcendentalists to live the 
life ideal. Louisa Alcott’s chapter on 
“Transcendental Wild Oats’”’ told the truth 
more accurately than one might have as- 
sumed, considering the relieving humor with 
which she was able to lighten the pathos 
that came near to a climax of actual tragedy. 
If we read the introduction aright it means 
that the efficient compiler of these scattered 
records has likewise brought into order as a 
lasting memorial, with most of the original 
furniture, the old house that was the scene 
of this unpractical, credulous effort to attain 
perfection. The experiment failed, but ‘‘the 
failure was only in the means of expression, 
and not in the ideal which inspired it.” It 
is good that this striking episode in New 
England life should not be forgotten. 


Com- 


New Books Received. 


From Bartlett Publishing Company, Wantagh, N.Y. 
Lilies of the Valley. By Percival W. Wells. 
From The Page Company, Boston. 
Anne of the Island. By L. M. Montgomery. 
Our Little Macedonian Cousin of Long Ago. 
Darrow Cowles. 


By Julia 
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The Dome. 
Things to Forget. 


(Always in season.) 


If you see a big fellow ahead of the crowd, 

A leader of men, marching fearless and proud, 

And you know of a tale whose telling aloud 

Would cause his proud head to in anguish be bowed, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away 
In a closet and guarded and kept from the day, 
In the dark; and whose showing, whose sudden display 
Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong dismay, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a spot in the life of a friend 

(We all have such spots concealed world without end), 

Whose touching his heart-strings would play on and rend, 

Till the shame of its showing no grieving would mend, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing that would darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy, 
That will wipe out a smile, or the least way annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy, 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing, just the least little thing, 
Whose telling would cork up the laugh or the grin 
Of the man you don’t like; for the Lord’s sake, keep it in. 
Don’t, don’t be a knocker; right here stick a pin, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 
—J.M. Lewis, in Pioneer. 


The Dance of the Daisies. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


It was the prettiest party of the summer, 
so everybody said who went to it. But you 
shall hear all about it from a little lass who 
was so lucky as to hear of it first-hand from 
the wind who played the music for the 
daisies’ ball. 

One warm June day, near sundown, 
Marjory Speedwell, a little girl of seven, had 
been playing until she was quite tired and 
sleepy. So she lay down in the deep grass, 
and’‘soon a tall, slender fairy, named Sleep, 
touched her eyes and ears with a bright red 
poppy and at once Marjory could under- 
stand all that the wind, grasses, and blossoms 
about her were saying. 

“Tt’s almost time to begin,” 
the grasses. 

“Begin what?” asked Marjory. 

“The dance, you sweet little dreamer,” 
answered the grasses. ‘‘Didn’t you know 
that we are just going to give the first big 
wind-dance of the season for the daisies? 
It’s their coming-out party. Mr. Wind will 
tell you all about it. There’s just time be- 
fore it begins.” 

“You see, sweet little one,’ whispered the 
wind, as he kissed Marjory’s pink, fat cheek, 
“May and June have been working some 
time to get the daisies’ dresses ready for 
their coming-out party. They’re lovely little 
dresses, with gold bodices and snow-white 
ruffles, which are beautiful to dance in.” 

“Oh, I think I’ve seen them!” cried 
Marjory. 

‘Don’t interrupt, little one, or there won’t 
be time to tell you about the party. May 
and June, as I have said, have been working 
day and night and very secretly, so that no 
one may know how they weave the beautiful 
white velvet and gold of the daisies’ gowns. 
At last they are all done, and yesterday the 
grasses called me as I was passing softly by, 
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and said: ‘Come quick, Signor Wind; we 
must have a word with you. To-morrow we 
give a ball for our little daisies, and we shall 
need you to make the music and keep the 
time.’ 

“‘Gladly, dear grasses,’ I replied; ‘and 
what time do you wish me to come?’ 

“When the first glow-worm lights his 
lamp,’ answered the grasses. ‘For we have 
hired all the glow-worms in the neighborhood 
to be present to make our field look bright 
and pleasant while the blossoms dance.’ 

““T shall be there with the first firefly, 
gentle grasses,’ I replied, ‘and in all things 
I shall do your bidding.’ 

“*Vou will please play very softly at first,’ 
said the grasses, ‘slow, dreamy music, that 
even we old grasses can dance to. Then you 
may play louder and faster, till you see every 
flower of the field bobbing and dancing with 
delight. But of course you will stop be- 
tween the dances, as usual, to give us alla 
chance to rest—especially the daisies, as this 
is their first ball.’ 

““T shall do just as you say, little grasses,’ 
I answered. 

““T will tell you whom we have invited,’ 
whispered. the grasses, ‘so you will know 
the kind of music we need. All the butter- 
cups, pink and white clovers, field poppies, 
and the brown-eyed Susans (who are third 
cousins of the daisies) are to be at the dance.’ 

““Tm glad the clovers are to be there,’ 
said I, ‘for there are no blossoms who return 
me such sweet kisses as the clovers.’ 

““And now,’ continued the grasses, ‘we 
will tell you. what we should like to have 
you play. First of all, ‘‘The Daisies’ Dream- 
waltz,” in gentle, swaying time; when that 
is ended we shall all stop and take sips of 
dew to refresh ourselves. Then you may 
play the ‘‘Brown-eyed Susan Mazurka,” and 
not so very fast, for the Susans cannot bend 
so quickly or gracefully as the white daisies. 
For the third number we shall want “The 
Red-Clover Fling,” for I do love to see those 
dear, fat pink clover-heads bobbing and 
whirling in that wild dance. After the 
clover-fling we should have a light poppy- 
polka, followed by more refreshments of 
dew. For the fourth number, please play 
“The Buttercup Fantasy,” and tell the fire- 
flies to hold their lights over the buttercups 
so we may see their shining faces. They are 
such cheerful little dears, these buttercups, 
and so proud of their gold satin dresses that 
it would be a pity not to have them seen.’ 

““Anything else, gentle grasses,’ I asked. 

“The grasses whispered awhile among 
themselves, and then answered :— 

“Oh, yes, dear faithful wind; we must not 
forget ‘‘The Winged Quadrille” for the fire- 
flies. That will make a pretty closing dance. 
I will tell the fireflies how they may keep 
time to your music by turning their lights on 
and off.’ 

““Fxcuse me, kind grasses,’ I answered, 
‘put you have left yourselves out. So please 
let me play just before ‘‘The Winged Quad- 
rille’”’ ‘‘The Grasses’ Glide,” a favorite piece 
of mine, and one that no dancer in the fields 
can do so well as yourselves.’ 

“Thank you, gentle-voiced wind; ‘any 
one could dance to such lovely music as 
yours; but look! there comes a firefly now, 
so ’tis time to begin.’”’ 

‘‘Z,-ZZZZ—Shss—zee—zee—— eeezee—zz-zee— 
zee-zzeee—ssseeee—eeesee—ee,”” played the 
wind, like a fiddler trying the strings of 
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his violin. “‘Swee, swee, rrrr-:395S-rrrrr-sssss- 
sss-swee-swee,’’ came a soft gre y etrain over 
the fields, and Signor Wind ; Paeak that his 
instrument was in perfect tune. 

_ So he began at once to play ‘‘The Daisies’ 
Dream-waltz,” and little Marjory, looking 
and listening, saw the beautiful daisies sway- 
ing gently to and fro with their partners, 
keeping perfect time to the music of the 
wind. After a little they all began whisper- 
ing shy little daisy-secrets to each other. 

“‘Aren’t the fireflies lovely?’ said one 
very young little daisy, who had never seen 
them till that evening. 

“They're just dear,” said her partner. 
“How do you suppose they make their 
light?”’ 

“T can’t guess, little playmate.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun if we could do it?” 
cried a clover-blossom. 

“See!” cried another clover. 
one right over our heads.”’ 

“They don’t understand us, Pinky, dear.” 

“How do you know, Snow-white?”’ whis- 
pered the clover. 

“Because we don’t understand them.”’ 

“Hm! That’s so; I had never thought of 
that. 

“Oh, look at that jolly pair of buttercups,’”’ 
said the first clover; ‘‘a firefly is holding his 
light over them so they can see each other’s 
faces in their sheen.” 

“They’re dear little things, the butter- 
cups, don’t you think?” whispered a daisy 
to her partner. 

“Yes, but not so dainty as my little part- 
ner,” 

“Oh, thank you; I’m afraid that may not 
be true.” 

“Of course it is or I shouldn’t say it.” 

“Oh, Gold-heart, aren’t you clever. Per- 
haps you can tell me why the brown-eyed 
Susans have yellow ruffles to their dresses, 
and brown bodices, like the sunflowers, 
while we have white.”’ 

“It’s because” —began the daisy’s part- 
ner,—‘‘it’s because—hm—because the white 
velvet like our ruffles was all used up when 
their dresses were made.”’ 

“Oh, Gold-heart, that makes me think. 
I heard that the sunflowers were invited, 
but that they said they couldn’t come be- 
cause their dresses wouldn’t be done for 
weeks.” 

“What a silly idea! That’s not the reason, 
They are too stiff to dance these light sway- 
ing dances, or bob about with the clover-fling. 
They would bob their stiff heads off.’ 

“Oh, you funny fellow,’ whispered Snow- 
white. ‘‘How did you hear about it?” 

“They sent their regrets by a bumble-bee, 
who wheezed them so loudly to the grasses 
that I heard.” 

“All change partners!’ called the wind, 
and instantly Gold-heart and all the other 
little flower-gallants bowed low to their 
partners and turned to some other blossom 
near them. 

In the change one of the shots bobbed 
about so quickly that he dislodged a hones 
bee fast asleep in his pink petals. 

“Careless creature!’ wheezed the bee. 


“There’s 


“Why should you wake people up after they 


are sound asleep?” 

“Why should you go to bed so early, 
anyway?’’ replied the clover. ‘‘You will 
have time enough to sleep after the dance is 
over; it’s nearly done now. I’ll make your 


bed up again in a minute or two.” Mi et 
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But the bee was so sleepy that he didn’t 
hear, and tumbled drowsily down at the 
foot of a clump of grasses. 

‘Then softly the last strain of wind-music 
died away, and all the blossoms told the 
grasses what a lovely time they had had, and 
the grasses made gentle curtsies, and every- 
body bade everybody else good-night. But 
the cross little bee awoke again and began 
to scurry about for his lodgings in the 
clover-head. On his way to it he stumbled 
and fell on Marjory’s face and that woke 
her too. The little lass rubbed her eyes and 
asked, ‘‘Has everybody gone home?” 

As all the daisies, buttercups, and clovers 
were fast asleep by that time, nobody an- 
swered Marjory’s question, so she answered 
it herself: ‘‘They must have, for not one of 
them is dancing; I think I’d better go too, 
though I haven’t said good-night to the 
grasses as the others did.’”” And as Marjory 
was a very proper child, she rose and made a 
little bow, and said sweetly, ‘‘Dear gentle 
grasses, I too have had a lovely time.” 

The swish of Marjory’s skirts awoke a 
clump of grasses near her, and they replied, 
“T’m so glad you did; of course, you weren’t 
invited, but you were so sweet and quiet 
that you may come to the very next ball we 
give.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Marjory, ‘thank 
you. I wish I could dance with you, but I am 
afraid I never could, for you see you all 
dance with your heads, while I have been 
taught to dance with my feet.” 

“We could soon teach you our way,” 
answered the grasses, ‘‘and it’s so much 
prettier, we think. Anyway, we couldn’t 
dance with our feet, for they are fast in the 
ground. You could come to our next dance 
dressed like a daisy, with a yellow bodice, 
and a white ruffled skirt with the ruffles slit 
to look like a daisy’s dress.” 

“Oh, that would be lovely,” cried Marjory. 
“Tl ask mother about it and I’m sure she 
will let me come. But I must go now, dear 
grasses, for mother will be worrying about 
me. Good-night, pretty green grasses, good- 
night.” 

“‘Good-night, dear little one, good-night,” 
and the voice of the grasses was drowsily 
soft and low, for the wind was half asleep, 
and whenever the wind is drowsy or asleep 
the grasses are too. 

Then away scampered Marjory to her 
mother and told her all about her wonderful 
talk with the grasses and how the flowers 
danced to the wind’s gentle music. ‘‘ You'll 
let me go to their next dance, won’t you, 
mother?” she pleaded. 

“Of course, dear child; but now you must 
have your supper and go to bed.” 

But when Marjory’s mother tucked her 
in and said good-night, Marjory was so 
sleepy that instead of saying, ‘‘Good-night, 
mother,’ she said instead, ‘‘Good-night, 
little grasses, good-night.”’ 


Hints for Untrained Nurses. 


Any woman can do a certain kind of nursing 
at a time when it is impossible to have a 
trained nurse, or when a trained nurse is not 
necessary. Some practical suggestions, called 
-- “ Sick-room Don’ts,” are given by Mary F. 
t in a recent number of The Nurse, to 
e the nursing easier and better:— 
w the sheets to become wrinkled. 
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Don’t jar the bed by leaning or sitting upon 
it. 

Don’t allow stale flowers to remain in the 
room. 

Don’t appear anxious. 
ill are very sensitive. 

Don’t rattle papers. Nothing gets on a 
patient’s néetves more than this. 

Don’t have a carpet in the sick-room if it 
can be avoided; use matting instead. It 
may be kept clean by throwing damp tea 
leaves over a part of the room at a time 
and quietly brushing them up with a hand 
broom. 

Don’t shut out light from the sick-room 
when the patient is able to tolerate it. 
Make the sick-room the most cheerful and 
best ventilated room in the house. 

Don’t let bad air remain in the sick-room. 
Pure air is imperative. Avoid air from the 
kitchen or clothes closets. Outside air is 
best, but when cool, there should be a fire 
in the room to take off the chill. 

Don’t neglect screens to shade the light 
from the eyes of the patient. 

Don’t forget a nursery lamp to heat water, 
beef tea, etc. 

Don’t neglect the means to tempt an 
invalid’s appetite. Dainty service and deli- 
cate china will often do this. 

Don’t forget to vary the seasoning of food, 
according to the condition of the patient. 

Don’t give the patient toast that has not 
been put in the open oven first and then 
toasted. It improves the taste and digesti- 
bility. 

Don’t let the patient suffer for a cooling 
drink when one can be given safely. This 
is a good way to make one: Pour one cup of 
bran into water and boil it an hour, strain, 
and add sugar and lemon juice. It is good 
for the patient and leaves a pleasant taste in 
the mouth. 

Don’t always bring flowers to invalids. 
Try daintily prepared edibles. You will be 
repaid when you see how pleased the sick 
persons will be. Nourishing broths and 
soups, jellies, creamed chicken, or creamed 
oysters in a delicately tinted bowl will bring 
joy to their hearts and comfort to their 
stomachs. 

Don’t open the window at the bottom 
only; open at the top, too.—From the New 
York Evening Post. 


People who are 


A French Boy’s Pluck. 


A patient in the American Ambulance 
Hospital at Neuilly-sur-Seine tells the fol- 
lowing story of one of his comrades:— 

““We had been living in the trenches for 
days with the water above our ankles. At 
that time our trenches were only thirty-six 
yards away from the German trenches, so 
that we could hear the enemy talking and 
whistling, and, indeed, we often called 
across to them. 

“One day, young P., who was a hot- 
tempered chap about twenty-one years of 
age, threw down his shovel and said that he 
wouldn’t work in such a nasty hole another 
moment, and that he had rather die at 
once from a German bullet than live another 
day in the trench. Anyhow, he was going 
out to chop some wood for a floor and let the 
Germans shoot him if they wished. 

“Thereupon P. calmly crawled out of the 
trench, walked to a woodpile in full sight of 
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the Germans, and began making planks from 
the wood. Heworked a whole hour; for the 
Germans were so much astonished at his au- 
dacity and so delighted with his pluck, that 
they made no attempt to stop him. 

“When he had finished the needed pile 
of boards, P. as calmly carried them into the 
trench; and the men made a good floor of 
them.” 


The Song of the Lonely Duckling. 


BY L. K. HIRSHBERG. 


Far across the meadow came a mournful little squeak. 
I saw a little ball of fluff and little yellow beak. 

A tiny duckling struggled thro’ the grass that barred his 

way 

And as I listened carefully I thought I heard him say— 
Just a little water for my little beak to dabble in; 

The other ducklings in the yard will not make room for me. 
Just a little puddle tor my little feet to paddle in, 

Just a little pond for me. : 


I took my can of water and I made a little hole, 
I filled it full of water-drops to please his little soul. 

He dibbled, dabbled, paddled, spittered, spattered very 

gay. 

And as I listened carefully I thought I heard him say— 
Just a little water for my little beak to dabble in; 

Nothing can be nicer than this hole so small and wee, 
Just a little puddle for my little feet to paddle in, 

Just a little pond for me. 


Dog Acts for the Movies. 


The well-known German shepherd dog 
Lux von Luxenburg, the property of R. S. 
Stewart, Bay Shore, Long Island, may now 
be seen accomplishing some wonderful work 
through the medium of motion pictures on a 
film called ‘‘The Factory Magdalen.” 

Lux had been trained as a police dog in 
Germany, and proved to be all that was 
claimed for him on his arrival in this coun- 
try. The Sawyer Company asked Mr. 
Stewart if they might try the dog before the 
camera, and at the first time of asking Lux 
leaped into a torrent and pulled out of the 
waters a four-year-old child. They found that 
Lux was inclined to overact his parts, and 
once the dog became excited he was appar- 
ently ready to tackle any hazardous feat 
that he might be ordered to undertake. Lux 
von Luxenburg was born on Jan. 2, 1913. 
Bred by F. Schaitlin, the dog is by Phylax 
out of Flora. Lux was exhibited at the 
New York show and there was placed in the 
honor list. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PreswwEent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PrEesIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Sl Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 


locum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY. 

4279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Sermon-taster in Boston. 


(Some pleasant impressions from the pews.) 


BY ABIJAH OLDSKOOL. 


Perhaps I ought to be unwilling to confess 
that I have been a sermon-taster. Yet when 
I further tell you, my readers, that for forty 
years I have been preaching the gospel 
according to the best of my poor ability, and 
have had no free Sundays in Boston during 
all these twoscore years, I may be excused, 
perhaps, for these recent peregrinations 
among the churches, undertaken for the joy 
and refreshment of worshipping while sitting 
quietly in a pew, and that I might know how 
my brethren were preaching, and what they 
were preaching about. 

If I further confess that I have been led by 
my personal friendships rather than by de- 
nominational affiliations to attend this church 
or that, I shall not need to detain my readers 
any longer in my confessional. 


LARGE CONGREGATIONS. 


One thing I have been pleased to see has 
been the almost universally large congrega- 
tions, not often crowded, but usually large and 
sometimes comfortably filling the churches. 
It does not look as though Boston was de- 
generating in the matter of church-going. I 
imagine that in the palmiest days of Lyman 
Beecher and Griffin and Channing, Edward 
Everett Hale and Lorimer and Phillips 
Brooks, the churches on the average were 
scarcely fuller than they average to-day. 

To be sure, there are far more people in 
Boston than in the olden days, and fewer 
churches in proportion, so we will not flatter 
ourselves too much, but will simply comfort 
our hearts with the thought that religion is 
not going to the dogs in the city of Increase 
and Cotton Mather. 

In two Methodist churches, in a Unitarian 
and in one Congregational church I saw large 
“burned districts,’’ but in most of the sanc- 
tuaries the ushers did not have to exert them- 
selves unduly in spreading the congregations 
out thin to give a very respectable appear- 
ance. 

Another thing that gave me joy was the 
strong grip which some of the younger Con- 
gregationalists have obtained on _ their 
churches in their work. I should only need 
to mention some churches in Dorchester, 
Roxbury, Cambridge, the Back Bay, and 
South End 1o prove my point. 

If one were not attracted by the impressive 
service and the vigorous gospel message he 
always gets at Park Street, the very sight of 
that great congregation morning and even- 
ing streaming in and filling every available 
seat would be good for sore eyes—to use a 
classic phrase of our grandmothers. 

I am glad, by the way, that Park Street 
has laid the ghost of that grim old joke about 
“Brimstone Corner” by telling us on the 
bulletin board outside that it obtained its 
name because in the Revolutionary War brim- 
stone was stored in a cellar on that corner. 

The same good sight of crowded morning 
and evening congregations one sees in the 
Second Church of Dorchester, in the Shepard 
Memorial of Cambridge, and others, doubt- 
less, which I have not visited. 

Whether the pastor’s sensational subjects 
are accountable for them or not, the evening 
congregations of the Warren Avenue Baptist 
are of the same “‘capacity’’ character, as the 


modern space-writer would say. One would 
scarcely think that ‘‘Shall We Pray for the 
Kaiser’s Death?” and “Shall the Legislature 
pass an Ordinance to Forbid Roosters Crow- 
ing before Five O’Clock a.m.?’’ could account 
for the audiences at Warren Avenue, and I 
think it must be the pastor’s unselfish 
ministrations and warm evangelistic spirit 
that brings the people in such crowds. 

It is singular, perhaps, that three of the 
largest audiences, certainly the audiences 
that aggregate the largest number, are found 
in the very heart of the business section of 
old Boston. Tremont Temple, Park Street, 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral are always full, 
while many churches in the most beautiful 
and popular residential districts are half 
empty. Is it that people like a walk for 
exercise to get up their appetite for the strong 
meat of the Word? But no, most of them 
ride. Is it the preaching? Is it the old 
associations? I will leave it to my readers 
to guess. 


THE Bi.Ly SUNDAY OF BosToN. 


Another church that is always well filled 
and often crowded is the Church of the Ad- 
vent on Brimmer Street. If I should say 
that the genial, erudite, and charming rector 
is the Billy Sunday of Boston I should shock, 
surprise, and perhaps grieve some people, 
and yet I should mean a genuine bit of ap- 
preciation, for a refined, scholarly Billy Sun- 
day is just what Boston needs. 

To be sure, a morning service in the Church 
of the Advent, with its genuflection and 
its incense, its candles, its ceremony of touch- 
ing head and breast and heart in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, seems 
about as far removed from the wooden taber- 
nacle and the sawdust trail as the imagina- 
tion can stretch. Indeed, nothing ecclesi- 
astical could be more dignified and imposing 
than the morning service. 

But in the evening the rector lets himself 
go in a delightful way. ‘The service is very 
short and informal, and then the sublimated 
Billy Sunday shines out. No extravagant 
gestures, to be sure, but racy, every-day col- 
loquial English, spiced now and then by acol- 
lege phrase, or an expression from the street, 
that drives home the truth like a sledge- 
hammer. I think the rector would indorse 
Billy Sunday’s theology, and he would defend 
it, too, which is more than some people who 
believe it could do. The way he strikes out 
from the shoulder at Christian Science, Mor- 
monism, the Pope’s pretensions, and a 
“namby-pamby”’ theology would delight 
the heart of the former idol of the baseball 
fans. 

With all the good preaching and large 
audiences, why do we not get the results 
that the evangelist secures? Perhaps the 
Church of the Advent and some others do in 
proportion to the numbers reached, but this 
is not true of the churches generally. Ata 
recent ministers’ meeting one of the brethren 
said (what has often been said before) that 
“‘Sunday’s power lies in the fact that he be- 
lieves tremendously that men are lost sinners 
and that Jesus Christ is the only Saviour from 
sin.” 

But surely many ministers of Boston be- 
lieve this, do they not? or am I a prehistoric 
relic of a past generation that took this truth 
for granted, while now it is doubted or ig- 
nored? 

At any rate, I have seen one significant fact. 
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The Churches of Sweetness and Light, of 
Salvation by Character, are not crowded, 
as a rule, and the audiences are often largely 
women. By actual count in two such 
churches more than seven women, sat with 
one mat, though they did not ‘‘take hold of 
him.’’ On one evening, a stormy one, to be 
sure, in a noble old historic church, an elo- 
quent minister, who is said to believe both 
that God is too good to punish sinners and 
that sinners are too good to deserve punish- 
ment, preached to twenty-four people, 
twenty-one women and three men (one of 
them the sexton), while within half a pistol- 
shot distance two other churches where the 
thunders of Sinai are often heard were 
crowded to the doors, and some were crowded 
out of doors. 

Some would deny that there is any propter 
hoc inference to be drawn from this. I 
wonder if there is not. 

Intellectually the pulpits of Boston of the 
present day have little to fear when compared 
with the ancient times. A talented Syrian 
from the shadows of Mt. Lebanon is well 
sustaining the great traditions of James 
Freeman Clarke. An Armenian is holding 
the fort in a prominent Methodist church 
even more strongly than many of his prede- 
cessors. One of Italian ancestry is minister- 
ing most acceptably in the pulpit that Presi- 
dent Thwing and Prof. Evans once graced. 
Surely it is encouraging to note that these 
men from alien lands are filling the pulpits 
of this ancient Puritan city and are no whit 
behind, in spirituality, power, and effective- 
ness, the blue-blooded, red-blooded children 
of the Pilgrims. 

As to cordiality and friendliness, I have 
nothing to complain of, and as to that myth- 
ical person of whom we often read, who goes 
two years to a church and to whom no one 
ever speaks, I have completely lost my faith 
in her. Was it Sairey Gamp that said of 
Mrs. Harris, ‘‘I don’t believe there is no such 
person’’? At any rate, that is my opinion 
of the alleged grumbler who often causes our 
churches and pastors so many heart-burnings. 

I should not be telling the whole story if I 
did not confess that I once or twice wandered 
away from the folds of orthodoxy, or alleged 
orthodoxy, to hear whether other friends dis- 
pensed or dispensed with the gospel. 

I was rewarded by hearing an earnest, 
spiritual sermon from James Freeman 
Clarke’s successor, a sermon quite up to the 
evangelical tone of some other Boston pul- 
pits of a different label, and a good, strong 
Old. Testament sermon in the Temple 
Israel, from the young rabbi who is filling a 
large niche in Jewish Boston and in other 
circles as well. The liturgical service in 
this synagogue is particularly beautiful and 
transported me in imagination to the days 
of David and Isaiah. ‘The rich voices of a 
choir entirely hidden behind the curtains 
and pillars that form the background for 
the pulpit, the star of David shining over- 
head, and the beautiful symbolism of the 
synagogue give one a sense of reverence and 
almost of awe often lacking in our Protestant 
churches. 

The rabbi told me that, while fully a thou- 
sand filled the Temple on Sunday, on the 
Jewish Sabbath barely a hundred and fifty 
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many ways, except in that which is most 
essential to all Christians, the worship of the 
Master, the synagogue service to-day ap- 
proaches that of the church. 

When later I came to occupy the rabbi’s 
pulpit myself (so broad-minded and brotherly 
is he) I looked at the audience from the other 
end of the Temple and found it as sympathetic 
and kindly as one could wish. If the Naza- 
rene were here to-day I do not think he would 
be put out of that synagogue. I believe his 
teachings would be accepted, and that he 
would join church and synagogue and say, 
“All ye are brethren.’’—The Congregationalist. 


The Real Germany.. 


BISMARCK—or rapt Beethoven with his dreams: 
Ah, which was blind? Or which bespoke his race?— 
That breed which nurtured Heine’s haunting grace, 
And Goethe, mastering Olympic themes 

Of meditation, Mozart’s golden gleams, 

And Leibnitz charting realms of time and space, 
Great-hearted Schiller, and that fairy brace 

Of brothers who first trailed the goblin streams. 


Bismarck fot these builded an iron tomb, 
And changed the door, and turned a kaiser’s key; 
And simple folk, that once danced merrily 
Their May-ring rites, march now in roaring gloom 
Toward that renascent dawn when the black womb 
Of buried guns gives birth to Germany. 

—Percy Mackaye, in The Present Hour. 


Women’s Part in War Time. 


England’s hay crop is to be gathered this 
year by women harvesters. 

These twentieth-century Maud Mullers 
are requested to come garbed in ‘tweed 
skirts, without petticoats, strong boots, and 
motor goggles.”” The latter provision is to 
guard against ‘‘chaff in the eyes,” as ex- 
plained in a parenthetical clause which ap- 
pears in the letter sent out by the Woman’s 
Service Department of the London Society 
for Women’s Suffrage. 

The circular letter which gives in detail 
the request of the War Office, the require- 
ments of the work, the wage, etc., is self- 
explanatory :— 

““We have been asked to find a large num- 
ber of women to undertake under the au- 
spices of the War Office the reaping of the 
hay crop which is required for use with the 
Army. 

“ Description of the Work.—It is done by a 
baling machine and is well within the scope 
of women, assisted by two men with each 
machine. Workers will be told exactly what 
to do. 

“Hours—From dawn till dusk in fine 
weather. To minimize the fatigue it is sug- 
gested that parties of eight women should be 
made up and should work on alternate days, 
four on, four off. 

_ “ Wages.—2s. a day and 6d. a night toward 
lodging. Besides this 3d. a ton is paid to each 
worker and it is calculated that 20 tons a 
day makes a fair average. 

“Dress.—Tweed coats and skirts, without 


petticoats, strong boots, and motor goggles. 
ie keep the chaff out of the eyes.) 


rot Work “I Tee are wanted 


immediately from now till the autumn, but 
can volunteer for any length of time.’ 

The society which has undertaken to assist 
the War Department by appealing to the 
patriotic women who are willing to toil at 
manual labor for the country, has many dis- 
tinguished women on its rolls. Its president 
is Lady Frances Balfour, its treasurer, the 
Hon. Mrs. Spencer Graves, and its secretary, 
Miss Phillippa Strachey. Among its sup- 
porters are :— 

Winifred, Countess of Arran, the Lady 
Frances Balfour, Miss Clementina Black, the 
Countess Brassey, Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, LL.D., The Viscountess 
Gladstone, The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Miss Mary MacArthur, The Marchioness of 
Salisbury, Lady Strachey, Mrs. H. J. Ten- 
nant, Miss Tuke. 

With the spectacle of hundreds of women 
doing man’s work in the hay fields, of cities 
policed by women, trams and buses driven by 
women, of the invasion of the women in 
nearly every useful field of endeavor formerly 
occupied by men in the United Kingdom, one 
wonders what sort of an argument the men 
can bring to bear on the subject of granting 
equal suffrage in the days that are to come, 
once peace has been declared.—Jean Airlie, 
in the Japan Advertiser. 


The Phonograph as a Religious Issue 
in the Mohammedan World. 


Phonographic recitation of verses from the 
Koran has raised serious religious questions 
in the Mohammedan Isle of Java. Is it 
profanation of the Word of God, or may the 
listener expect heavenly reward from Allah? 
The Moslem World reproduces the lengthy 
fetwa, or Islamic religious decision, on the 
subject (this new invention not being men- 
tioned in the Koran or Tradition), prepared 
by Sayyid Othman. The question involves 
the use of the infidel invention which has 
been exhibited for pay to non-Moslems as 
well as Moslems. 

‘*When the box is brought to a place that 
does not serve for mere pleasure, and when 
the hearers are Mohammedans, whose con- 
duct while they listen to the reproduction of 
a Koranic selection is decent, then it is law- 
ful. The same is the case when the instru- 
ment is shown in a place of amusement, or 
when non-Moslems are present. But when 
the recitation of the Koran may produce de- 
rision and mockery, it is to be feared that 
the use of the box tends to unbelief, from 
which may Allah preserve us.” 

To the question, Does the Moslem who 
hears the Koran reproduced in this way de- 
serve heavenly reward? the answer is:— 

“No, for the thing heard is not the voice of 
the man that recites the Koran, the hearing 
of which is commanded to us by God. The 
sounds have come away from the mouth of 
the reciter and are separated from him, and 
they arise anew from this instrument. There 
can be no question of a Koranic recitation, 
because the sounds of the Koran are no 
longer produced by the organs of speech des- 
tined for each one of them, and also because 
they do not possess the peculiar, legally de- 
manded qualities, so that no heavenly re- 
ward can be given to the hearer. 

“Even to him who listens to a real reci- 


tation of the Koran no reward shall be given 


as long as the reciter does not fulfil the rules 
fixed by the masters of the tajwid (instruc- 
tion of Koran recitation); yea, such hearing 
is in many cases forbidden (haram), the same 
as the act of such a reciter itself, as the texts 
of the authorities inform us. And the reason 
of it is that such defective recitation is a devi- 
ation from the right way of the Koran, and 
Allah’s words are quoted here: ‘An Arabic 
Koran without crookedness (fault)’ (Surah, 
XXxix, 29). 

“Tf the teaching is so clear that the hearing 
of Koran recitations which do not conform 
to the fixed rules brings no reward, because 
such recitation is considered as crookedness 
and deviation from the right way of the 
Koran, what then can we expect of these 
crooked sounds which come out of the 
crookedness of these newly invented and mis- 
leading instruments? At most one might say 
that where the sounds are right and clear, and 
where the hearer takes to heart the warning 
contained in the verses he heard, the recom- 
pense of his consideration may be given him.” 

Objections to this fetwa by a learned Arab 
of Singapore are also on record, in substance 
as follows:— 

“The hearing of sounds reproduced on the 
phonograph is allowed. The hearing of 
Koran recitations carries with it religious 
merit, whether we hear the actual voice of 
the one who first spoke the words or the echo 
of the sounds. When the phonographic 
sound is considered as that of one who reads, 
the proper responses and prostrations are also 
incumbent upon those who hear. In regard 
to the records of the phonograph, they are to 
be regarded with the same respect and awe as 
that due to a written Koran, namely, ‘None 
shall touch them but the purified.’ And fin- 
ally, there can be no legal objection to sub- 
stituting the phonographic azan (or call to 
prayers) for that of the voice.” 

As a matter of fact the popularity of the 
phonograph increases in Java, according to 
the Moslem World, the only result of the 
fetwas being that those who consider them- 
selves especially pious refrain from listening 
to phonographic records of the Koran.— 
Current Opinion. 


“Fulness of Life.” 


At a time when, as in a Tenth Plague, 
there is hardly a house where there is not one 
dead, we listen with new understanding to 
the ancient thoughts and lamentations of 
mortality. The well-worn sentences are 
restored to fresh meaning; the common- 
place almost ceases to be common, and 
becomes particular to ourselves. From the 
abyss of the past we hear the voice of vanished 
souls crying to us in the kinship of one sorrow. 
Ours is the pain which all mankind has 
suffered, and the utterance of all ages 
prophesied our present grief. The para- 
doxes of wit shrivel away, and all the consola- 
tions of philosophy sound empty as the brass 
of political eloquence. But concentrated 
into some obvious remark we hear the voice 
of generations dumb in their affliction. 
Down shadowy vaults of time the mourning 
of common people like ourselves comes 
echoing, and we recognize the tears of 
mortal things. 

“Whom the gods love die young’’—it is 
a weary commonplace, true to satiety. All 
copy-books would have it but for fear of 
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encouraging suicide among children. Any 
one who uttered it a year ago would have 
stamped himself a bore, and have filled us 
with amazement at his stupid effrontery, just 
as if he had seriously told us that honesty 
is the best policy, or that familiarity breeds 
contempt. Even now, no one would be so 
insensitive a dullard as to offer it for consola- 
tion to a mother whose eyes beheld one 
name only in the “Roll of Honor,” and 
whose hands had fed and washed and dressed 
that baby up to manhood, just for this end. 

And yet to be that commonplace, which 
a Greek may have borrowed from some 
Phoenician sailor, and he inherited from the 
grunts of prehistoric man, the common woe 
of this year, when so many are dying young, 
may give a fresh intensity of meaning. 

They do not die because the gods love 
them, but the gods love them because they 
are young. Not only in infancy, but in 
youth, heaven lies about them, and they still 
are Nature’s Priests, attended by the vision. 
“Oh that I were as in the months of old!” 
cried an older poet (for it is to the old and 
familiar utterances that we now turn)— 
“‘Oh that I were as in the months of old, as 
in the days when God watched over me; 
when his lamp shined upon my head, and 
when by his light I walked through darkness; 
as I was in the days of my youth, when the 
secret of God was upon my tent.” It is 
because the lamp shines upon the head of 
youth, and the secret of God still lingers upon 
its tent, that the gods love those who die 
young—those to whom the earth still seems 
apparelled in celestial light. For, wiser than 
mothers, the gods fear for their darlings the 
gradual obscurity of vision that prolonged 
existence in an unilluminated world may 
bring; the hardening of the heart’s tissue, 
the ossification of the soul, which the dis- 
appointments of pleasure or the disillusion- 
ment of admired characters often involves. 
And so it is that, when youth dies, the gods 
themselves join in the poet’s triumphant 
elegy -— 

“From the contagion of the world’s slow 
stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in 
vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to 
burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented 
urn.’ 

William Gladstone has died young, killed 
suddenly and unawares when full of life, 
before what is called the promise of his years 
could be accomplished. From the trenches 
he wrote to his mother that he was very glad 
and proud to have got to the front. “It 
is not the length of existence that counts,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘but what is achieved during that 
existence, however short.’’ The statement 
is trite and familiar. Here again we are con- 
fronted with a commonplace, true to satiety— 
so admittedly true that it has almost become 
surprising, and we hear it repeated with 
something of a shock. But that the speaker 
should have illustrated the familiar truth 
by his own death gives it a solemnity and 
freshness of meaning. For when a man sacri- 
fices himself to his belief, we are bound to 
listen, though we have ourselves accepted 
the belief from our youth up. We have 
long known as a matter of fact that length of 
time and existence is not to be measured by 
the ticking of clocks and death-watch 
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beetles. We know that we may hold im- 
mensity in one hand, and live eternity in an 
hour. We have heard of the glorious life 
whose crowded hour is not merely worth 
an age, but is itself an age. All this we 
have devoutly believed, but when some one 
states the belief again and dies for it, we 
find new knowledge in the words, just as 
the Apostles’ Creed might receive sud- 
den illumination from the flames in which 
we watched a martyr burning. 

“Tt is not length of existence that counts, 
but what is achieved.” It is not growing 
like a tree in age, and certainly not in girth, 
that makes men or nations greater. We 
are reminded of Sir George Birdwood’s 
fine letter, to which we referred when it 
was written a year ortwoago. Hewasanold 
man then, but he had taken no care of life. 
He had lived, he told us, ‘‘with a certain 
playful devilry of spirit, a ceaseless militancy, 
quite suffragettic.’”’ In those days other 
writers were telling us to secure long life by 
careful diet and restful habits. ‘‘Lie in 
bed till noonday!”’ cried the devil-may-care 
veteran; ‘“‘I would rather be some monstrous 
flat-fish at the bottom of the Atlantic than 
accept human life on such terms.” Sir 
George Birdwood has achieved much, and 
length of existence has been added to his 
achievements, just as pleasure is sometimes 
added, as a kind of happy accident, to high- 
hearted activity. This very week he has 
been exercising his playful devilry in tracing 
the word ‘“‘dispatch’’ to its source among 
ancient Himalayan valleys. But it is for 
the achievement, not for the length of life, 
that such ‘men care. Theirs is a ceaseless 
militancy, regardless of measured time, 
and, in point of living existence, how in- 
calculably do they surpass those monstrous 
flat-fish who at the bottom of the Atlantic 
or in our health-resorts rot themselves at 
ease from year to year, slowly gathering over 
their loathsome forms the accretions of mere 
time and what the Middle Ages called 
accidiousness or sluggery! For ‘“‘accidia’”’ 
is the sloth of the man who, at the bugle- 
blast of resolution, sighs, ‘‘There is a lion 
in the way; a lion is in the streets.” 

It is said that no one thinks of Walter 
Pater now, least of all in his own University. 
And that is no wonder, for times have much 
changed since he was held a prophet, and 
our prophets of to-day have a different set 
of conjectures to reveal. It may seem 
strange that the commonplace observation 
of a promising young Member of Parliament 
who was killed in action should recall the 
most disputed teaching, of one who was so 
often denounced as inactive, all of from 
everyday reality, or perverse. Yet com- 
pare with that observation a few sentences 
from. the most disputed chapter in all Walter 
Pater’s works—the conclusion to ‘‘The Re- 
naissance’’:— 

“The service of philosophy, of speculative 
culture, towards the human spirit is to rouse, 
to startle it into sharp and eager observa- 
tion. ... A counted number of pulses only is 
given to us of a variegated dramatic life... . 
In a sense, it might even be said that our 
failure is to form habits. ... We are all con- 
damnés, as Victor Hugo says: we are all 
under sentence of death, but with a sort of 
indefinite reprieve; we have an interval, and 
then our place knows us no more.... Our 
one chance lies in expanding that interval, 
in getting as many pulsations as possible into 
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the given time. Great passions may give us 
this quickened sense of life, ecstasy and sor- 
row of love, the various forms of enthusiastic 
activity, disinterested or otherwise, which 
come naturally to many of us. Only be sure 
it is passion—that it does yield you this fruit 
of a quickened, multiplied consciousness.” 

Certainly, the happiness thus described is 
likely to be deliberate, self-conscious, and 
probably too passive—too much an affair 
of mere sensation. It might not be dis- 
covered in the industrious achievements of 
a politician, a “‘ publicist,” or even of a soldier. 
Yet here, again, we are shown that it is not 
length of existence that counts, but what is 
achieved during that existence, however 
short. Here, again, life is to be measured not 
by clocks and almanacs and the dates re- 
corded in ‘‘Who’s Who,”’ but by its intensity, 
its element of the eternal. The sleepers 
of Ephesus did not live, though they survived 
twenty generations of mankind, nor does it 
increase the life of our cautious valetudina- 
rians to add one more cloistered winter to 
their past. Like Sir George Birdwood, 
Walter Pater advocated a ceaseless mili- 
tancy, a perpetually renewed rebellion 
against habits and acquiescence. It is only 
so that we can discover or embody our 
spirit’s power—so rich an endowment that 
the Religious Physician declared ‘‘there is 
all Africa and her prodigies in us.’’? Only so 
may the pleasures of living be swallowed up 
in the joy of life. But to maintain such 
ceaseless militancy is undoubtedly hard. 
It may mean, as it meant to William Glad- 
stone, losing life for the sake of life’s causes. 
It means a continual reassertion of the 
truth that the better part of discretion is 
valor. ‘‘Fear only fear’’ is a good motto, 
but he who emblazoned it on his shield was 
a timid man, assaulted by daily terrors, and 
only sometimes conquering one.—The English 
Nation. ¢ 


General Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


PROGRAMME OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH MEET- 
ING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AUGUST 24-27, 
1915. THE MEETINGS WILL BE HELD IN 
THE First UNITARIAN CHURCH, FRANKLIN 
AND GEARY STREETS. 


The General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches was formed in 
the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the 
kingdom of God. ‘These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance 
with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that 
its constituency is Congregational in tradi- 
tion and polity. Therefore, it declares that 
nothing in this Constitution is to be con- 
strued as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship 
any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and 
our practical aims. [Preamble to the Con- 
stitution, unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERA 
CONFERENCE, = > 
OrFIcERS.—President, William Howard 
Taft, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. eben 
Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buf-. 
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hada N.Y.; ‘Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. F. A. Delano, 
Washington, D.C; Hon. John W. Loud, 
Montreal, Canada; Hon. Charles A. Mur- 
doch, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, 684 Astor Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, Esq., 53 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Council; Rev. Minot Simons, Chairman, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Charles E. Park, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth, 
Meadville, Pa.; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
New York, N.Y.; Charles E. Ware, Esq., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sanford Bates, Esq., Boston, 
Mass.; Henry W. Callahan, Esq., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, secretary, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Percy A. Atherton, Esq., 
treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


Executive Committee: Rev. L. A. Harvey, 
chairman, New York City; Rev. C. T. Bill- 
ings, secretary, Lowell, Mass.; Rev. E. C. 
Smith, Chicago, II. 

New England States: Rev. C. T. Billings, 
Lowell, Mass.; Rev. J. C. Jaynes, West 
Newton, Mass.; Rev. Robert F. Leavens, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Middle States: Rev. L. A. Harvey, New 
York City; Rev. W. M. Brundage, Ph.D., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. W. R. Hunt, Orange, 
N.J. 

Western States: Rev. E. C. Smith, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. W. M. Backus, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Southern States: Rev. C. M. Gray, Charles- 
ton, $.C.; Rev. Alexander Bowser, Richmond, 
Va.; Rev. J. W. Rowlett, D.D., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Rocky Mountain States: Rev. David 
Utter, D.D., Denver; Col.; Rev. T. C. 
Brockway, Butte, Mont.; Rev. John Malick, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Pacific States: Rev. E. M. “Wilbur, D.D.; 
Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. T. L. Eliot, DD. 
Portland, Ore.; Rev. B. A. Goodridge, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY. 


4.60 P.M. pena DP of the Council, Hotel 
Normandie. 

8.15 &.M. Opening service, First Unita- 
rian Church. The service will be conducted 
by Rev. Frederick Lucian Hosmer, D.D., 
Berkeley, Cal. Conference Sermon by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 


9.30. Morning prayers at First Unitarian 
Church, conducted by Rev. Thomas Lamb 
Eliot, D.D., LL.D., Portland, Ore. 

10.00. Address by the president of the 
General Conference, William Howard Taft, 
LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

10.25. Election of assistant secretaries, 
and appointment of committees. 

10.35. Report of the Council by the chair- 
man, Rev. Minot Simons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
00. Address by Rey. George R. Dodson, 


treasurer American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

12.50. New business. 

1.00. Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

1.30. Laymen’s luncheon at the Com- 
mercial Club. 

1.30. Luncheon of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women, in the parlors of the 
First Unitarian Church. 

1.30. Ministers’ luncheon given by the 
ministers of the Pacific Coast, at the Univer- 
sity Club, corner of Powell and California 
Streets. Take Powell Street cars to Cali- 
fornia Street, or California Street cars to 
Powell Street. Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, 
D.D., Berkeley, Cal., will preside. 

4.30. Reception to the General Conference 
in charge of the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


8.15. Scripture reading and prayer by 
Rev. Benjamin Asbury Goodridge, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

8.25. The Unitarian Work in Japan. 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, representative of 
the American Unitarian Association in Japan, 
Tokio. 

8.55. General topic, 
Necessity of Religion. 

1. “‘In Personal Experience.’’ Rev. 
Revere Frothingham, Boston, Mass. 

2. “Organized.” Rev. Albert R. Vail, 
Urbana, Ill. 

THURSDAY FORENOON. 


9-30. Morning prayers at First Unita- 
rian Church, conducted by Rev. John C. 
Perkins, D.D., Seattle, Wash. 


General Topic, Latent World Peace Forces in 
the Churches. 


10.00. Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Relations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. 

1r.00. David Starr. Jordan, LL.D., 
chancellor Leland Stanford University, Cal. 

11.30. Discussion. 

12.00. Report of Committee on Minis- 
ters’ Salaries. Frederick A. Delano, Esq., 
Washington, D.C. 

Discussion. 

1.00. Adjournment, 


The Everlasting 


Paul 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30. Joint meeting under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
and the Young People’s Religious Union, 


Deaths. 


MRS. CATHARINE, BURT. 


Mrs. Catharine Burt, widow of Ginery Twichell of 
Brookline, died at Manchester, Mass., August 5. Mrs. 
Twichell was daughter of the late William Skinner Burt 
and Mary Isham of South Wilbraham (now Hampden), 
Mass. Her mother died when she was quite young and 
her father moved to Ithaca, N.Y., where she resided for 
many years. She was sister of the late Gen. William L. 
Burt, who served on Gov. Andrew’s staff during the Civil 
War and was afterward postmaster at Boston. 

She was twice married, her first husband being Edward 
E. Vinal of Somerville. On June 28, 1877, she was married 
to the Hon. Ginery Twichell of Brookline. Mr. Twichell 
represented his district in Congress for several terms and 
was identified with many railroads, having been _presi- 
dent of several, including the old Boston & Worcester 
(which later became the Boston & Albany), the Boston, 
Barre & Gardner, the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, the 
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Central Massachusetts, and the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel 
& Western. 

Mrs. Twichell, and her daughter Theolotia H. Twichell, 
have for many years made their home at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston. She is also survived by a sister, Mrs. James 
Douglas of Pulaski, N.Y., and several nieces and nephews. 

The funeral services were held August 7 at the home 
of her late brother’s family at 28 Centre Street, Brookline, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., officiating. Burial was 
in the family lot at Worcester. 

Gos Bods 


BERTLAND W. MORRISON, 

The news has only rather recently come of the death 
of Rev. Bertland W. Morrison. 

Brother Morrison was born near Green Bay, Wis., 
in 1870, His parents were of English descent and his 
father served in the Union Army during the Civil War. 

On leaving school Brother Morrison became a watch 
repairer and engraver, but after a few years he felt moved 
to devote his life to the betterment of humanity and joined 
a little band of earnest men and women who started a move- 
ment in New Mexico, and later in California, for bringing 
up orphan children in a community in which religious, 
secular, and industrial education should go hand in hand 
until character and self-support should be attained. 

Under great hardships, and with varying success, he 
spent about ten years of his early manhood in this mission- 
ary work. He then decided to enter the Meadville Theo- 
logical Seminary, where, after a four years’ course, he grad- 
uated. He then engaged in home missionary work and 
preaching, in New Bedford and elsewhere, for two or three 
years, and about four years ago he was called to the pas- 
torate of the Unitarian church in Barnstable, Mass. 
In this field he found many friends, also many opportu- 
nities for useful service in which he exercised to the full 
his somewhat unusual spiritual gifts, ministering to every 
one whose life touched his. 

About a year ago he felt his work in Barnstable was ac- 
complished and that he was called again to California, 
partly to see if the time had come to help establish more 
Unitarian churches there, and partly to help, if necessary, 
the orphan children that, years ago, he had collected and 
cared for. 

Not very long, however, after his arrival in California 
he was overtaken by the prostrating weakness and pain 
of the insidious disease (an internal cancer) that slowly 
but surely took away his splendid physical health and 
strength, but which never was able to rob him of his 
patient faith, hope, and love. Those of us who really 
knew him can easily imagine the perfect equanimity with 
which he met the final summons to cease from his labors 
here and to come up higher! 

Tenderly cared for by wife and son, also by new-found 
friends who generously gave both spiritual and material 
help, on the 7th of April, rors, his noble spirit departed. 
In the little cemetery of East San Diego known as “The 
Mesa” (The Meadow), the burial took place. Mrs. 
Morrison and the son are now with a relative at 2922 Grove 
Streef, Berkeley, Cal. 

This is a most meagre outline of the life history of one 
of the most earnest seekers after God that the writer has 
ever known. His gentle, consecrated, unselfish life calls 
to mind the following lines, which, though written long 
ago, in a foreign land, and for another, seem to apply 
equally well to the life of our beloved friend:— 

“He came in the strength of dependence, 
To tread where the Master trod, 


To gather and knit together 
The family of God. 


“With a conscience free from burden, 
And a heart set free from care, 
To minister to every one, 
Always and everywhere.” 
He Ele: 


Framingham Centre 


on Main Street, 4% acre land, variety fruit, 8-room house, 
slate roof, furnace heat, gas, town water, stable, hennery, 
beautiful shade trees, fine location, near churches, P. O., 
etc., price and terms right. Apply on premises. Mrs. 
Cc. A. HEMENWAY, 25 Main St. No brokers. 


HOE COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, “resident 
Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M, 


physician. 
Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


Boston. 


WANTED. -—One or two ee girls, from five to eight 

years, to board. Good home, good food, kind care, 
nice yard to play in. Best reference, in Westboro, Mass. 
Address D, Christian Register. 
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William Howard ‘Taft, LL.D., president 
of the General Conference, presiding. 
Address by Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Boston, 
Mass. 
Address by David Starr Jordan, LL.D., 
chancellor Leland Stanford University, Cal. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


8.15. Scripture reading and prayer by 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass. 


8.25. Greetings from:our Japanese Mis- 
sion by the secretary, Mr. B. Suzaki, Tokio, 
Japan. 

8.40. General Topic, Democracy the Goal 


of Social Progress. 
1. Hon. William Kent,* Kentfield, Cal. 
2. Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, Meadville, Pa. 
3. Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FRIDAY FORENOON. 


9.30. Morning prayers at First Unitarian 
Church, conducted by Rev. Clarence Reed, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

10.00. Address, “Intellectual Enthusiasm 
and the American College.’’ President 
William T. Foster, Reed College, Portland, 
Ore. 

Discussion. 


10.45. Recommendations of Commission 

of 1913 on Ordination of Ministers. 
Discussion. 

11.15. Report of Committee to consider 
receiving ministers from other Communions. 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Discussion. 

12.00. Business session. 

1.00. Adjournment. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30. Meeting under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

4.00. Meeting under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. Symposium, 
How Can We Best Serve the Temperance Cause. 
Rev. Minot Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, Meadville, Pa.; 
David Starr Jordan, LL.D., Palo Alto, Cal.; 
President Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, 
N.J., and others. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


8.15. Scripture reading and prayer by 
Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton, San Francisco, 
Cal: 

General topic, The Unitarian Proclamation. 

Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Boston, Mass.; 
Horace Davis, Esq., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Headquarters will be at the First Unita- 
rian Church Parlors, Franklin and Geary 
Streets, San Francisco. Pacific Coast Head- 
quarters will be in the Palace of Education, 
Exposition Grounds. 

On Thursday evening, August 26, an over- 
flow meeting will be held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oakland, under the auspices 
of the General Conference, for the benefit 
of the large Unitarian population on the east 
side of the Bay. The speakers will be Rev. 
Albert R. Vail, Urbana, Ill.; Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, New York, N.Y.; Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Saturday morning, August 28, 10 o’clock, 


* Uncertain. 
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in the parlors of the First Unitarian Church, 
a General Conference in Alliance Work and 
Methods will be held by the officers of the 
National Alliance. All women are urged 
to be present. 

Saturday, August 28, 1915.—First Unita- 
rian Church, Oakland, Cal., National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, morning, afternoon, 
evening. Topics: ‘“Interdenominational 
Fellowship and Co-operation,’ ‘‘Sympathy 
of Religions,” “Interracial Justice and Good 
Will.” Rabbi Meyer, Dr. G. R. Dodson, 
Dr. D. S. Jordan, and others will speak. 

During the sessions of the Conference the 
customary rules will be observed. Door- 
keepers will open the doors for the admission 
of delegates at the close of each address. One 
can leave at any time. An assistant secre- 
tary will touch a bell of warning one minute 
before the expiration of the speaker’s allotted 
time. The final bell will sound a minute later. 

Hotel Normandie, where many of the 
Eastern delegates will be entertained, is 
only three short blocks from the First Unita- 
rian Church. Cars “A” “B” ‘‘C” from the 
Ferry pass the church. Cars “1? “2” “3” 
from the Ferry pass the Hotel Normandie. 

All visitors and delegates should register 
and deposit delegates’ tickets on their arrival 
at headquarters. The home address and 
San Francisco address are expected. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Fair Again. 


Many of our young people are throwing 
all their energy and effort into work for this 
fair; and while our young people are striving 
heart and soul to this end, it behooves our 
older friends to come forward and rally to 
their assistance on these particular days, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, November 
4, 5 and 6. 

On the first afternoon at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, is to for- 
mally open the bazaar, speaking a brief word 
on behalf of the Unitarian young people. 
On Thursday evening, from half past eight 
to half past nine o’clock, a reception will be 
tendered the heads of the bazaar and the 
heads of our leading Unitarian organizations, 
when Dr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, repre- 
senting the American Unitarian Association; 
Rev. Florence Buck, representing the De- 
partment of Religious Education; Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft, The Alliance; Hon. and Mrs. 
Sanford Bates, the Young People’s Religious 
Union; and the honorary president and vice- 
president of the fair, Mrs. Sydney B. Snow 
and Miss Lucy Lowell, will be in the receiv- 
ing line and greet all who come. 

On Friday afternoon Mrs.. Caroline S. 
Atherton, the recording secretary of The 
Alliance, will bring the greetings of the Uni- 
tarian women to their young people; and 
in the evening, a pleasing entertainment will 
be presented, under the personal direction 
and supervision of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 
the president of the South Middlesex Federa- 
tion. 

Saturday afternoon will be entirely given 
over to the children, with something to 
amuse both young and old; while Saturday 
evening’s dance will bring the fair to a close. 
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- There are several Unitarians who are 
making collections of postal cards of our 
churches; and it has been suggested that an 
appeal be made for picture postal cards to 
sell at the fair. If you do not make fancy 
articles, you can at least see that a quantity 
of such cards, bearing a view of your church, 
be sent the young people for this fair. We 
hope to have cards from every Unitarian 
church in the country; and we look to you, 
kind reader, to make this possible. 


Religious _Intetligence. 


Announcements. 


These services will be held on Sunday, 
Aug. 15, 1915:— 

King’s Chapel, 10.30 A.M. Rev. Charles 
E. Park. 

Meeting-house Hill, First Parish, Dor- 
chester, 11 A.M. Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, 
BD). 

Arlington Street Church, 11.00A.m. Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld. 

Church of the Messiah, New York, 11.00 
AM. Rev. Addison Moore, D.D. 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 

Hallam Saunderson. ~ 

Lincoln Unitarian Church, 3.30 p.m. Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D. 

Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Church, 11.00 A.M. Rev. 
Slocombe. 

Newport, R.I., Channing Memorial Church, 
11.00 A.M. Rev. Walter Reid Hunt. 

Newburyport, Mass., Church of the First 
Religious Society. Rev. James C. Duncan. 


Rev. Henry 


First Unitarian 
Edwin M. 


The. Middle States Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rev. William H. 
Leach of the Presbyterian ministry an appli- 
cation for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this committee. 

WIiLiiaM M. BRUNDAGE. 
WALTER R. Hunv. 
Leon A. HARVEY. 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rev. Fred A, Weil: The summer interim 
of the Chapel includes July and August, but 
the minister finds his time well filled. One 
interesting engagement was the Fourth of 
July oration given at Sumas, with British 
territory at war only a few yards from the 
speaker’s stand. July 18 and 25, the minis- 
ter preached in the First Church, San Fran- 
cisco. The address to the graduating class 
of the Bellingham State Normal School, de- 
livered before 1,000 students and friends, 
was significant of recognition of the Uni- 
tarian Church by the school, and marks a 
distinct advance for the church in the com- 
munity. This was given upon Mr. Weil’s 
return from San Francisco. His next ad- 
dress will be before the ‘“‘ Pioneer’s’”—an 
organization of prominence, meeting annually 
for a picnic and reunion—when he will speak 
instead of United States Senator Jones of 
Washington, who found he was unable to 
attend. 


Isles of Shoals Purchase Fond. 


To help “Buy the Island,” Mrs. Cats 
line B. Lawrance will lecture before Alliances, _ 
Women’s Clubs, or other groups, devoting 
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; arties aero errengcentt may charge 
admission or adopt any method they choose 
to taise money. It is only stipulated by 
“Mrs. Lawrance that as she is giving her 
services as a contribution toward the pur- 
chase of Star Island, that it may be held 
forever for religious and educational pur- 
poses, those asking her co-operation do their 
best to make the amount raised as large as 
circumstances permit. 
Mrs. Lawrance’s subjects are as follows, 
the lectures being based on residence or 
extended visits in the countries named :— 
“Up the Nile’; ‘“‘A Happy Visit to 
Palestine’; ‘“‘Montenegro and Austria’ 
“The Rhine and its Stories”; ‘‘The Passion 
Play of Ober Ammergau”’; ‘‘A Day in the 
Footsteps of Saint Paul, in and about Rome 


u 


“Luther and the Luther Towns’; ‘Our 
Life in Japan.” 
a Mrs. Lawrance also has a paper on ‘‘The 


Value of Religious Education.’’ Several of 
these lectures may be given with stereopti- 
con if desired. 
Address: Mrs. William I. Lawrance, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or 85 Islington 
Road, Auburndale, Mass. Telephone, New- 
ton West, 456-M. 
[A splendid enthusiasm is evident in the 
J “Shoals Purchase” enterprise. Let all help! 
; —EnirTor.] 


Sandie’s Trophy. 


“So you’ve brought back his helmet, Sandie, my man; 
And you killed him, I guess? It’s a trophy you’ve won?” 


“Na-a, na-a,” replied Sandie, “that wasna the plan; 
The man was a freend, gin ye’ll wait till I’m done. 
I dressed his wound, an’ he sorted mine. 
No’ a word could we speak, the ane tae the ither; 
But I lookit at him, an’ I kent him a brither; 
An’ I gied him my bonnet, in token, ye ken. 

y He lauched, an’ he grippit my han’—and then 
He gied me his helmet; an’ it cam’ tae my mind, 
Here’s a trophy, thoucht I, of a newfangled kind. 

a I dressed his wound, an’ he dressit mine; 
No’ a word could we speak, the ane tae the ither; 
But tho’ he was German, I kent him a brither.” 

—H. J. Dawtrey, 


q } 5; Dogs of War. 


F The Belgians have long been interested in 

f dogs, both for sport and for practical pur- 
poses. Wherever one goes in Flanders one 
-eannot fail to note the number of vehicles 

_ drawn by dogs. Dogs trained to search for 
the wounded were first exhibited at the dog 

' shows at Ostend and Spa. Some years later 
there was founded a national society for the 
improvement of the shepherd dog, which 
found valuable support in the Institute of 
Animal Psychology, and in its turn sustained 
| the. idea of another group,—the Société des 
= Chiens Sanitaires (Society of Red Cross Dogs). 
About the same time similar societies were 

- founded in Germany and France. Their 
object was the training of the search dog to 
hunt for the wounded, who often escape the 
observation of the most attentive ambulance 
_ men, while the dog succeeds in unearthing 
them immediately by his keen scent (flair). 
afterward the same Belgian lieuten- 
bac unded the Société des Chiens 
a Q ; La Putti, likewise Tec- 
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’».|many since 1880, having at present 4,000 
‘members, and publishing a list of 45,000 dogs 


ie are 


,| ognized the aptitude of the draft dog for 
dragging mitrailleuses. 

The leagues already existing for the breed- 
ing of draft dogs, profiting by their co-opera- 
tion, he found the way thus prepared, so 
that from the beginning of the present war 
the Belgians have had on hand an army of 
dogs for drawing their mitrailleuses. 

At this point the writer remarks that since 
it would be indiscreet to give precise infor- 
mation as to the provision in this respect 
made by his French compatriots, he will de- 
scribe the German organization, leaving us 
to infer that the French is conducted on simi- 
lar lines of efficiency. He states that a 
society for shepherd dogs has existed in Ger- 


of which 4,o00 forming a military register 
characterized by special aptitudes 
These are divided as follows:— 
1. Police dogs,—P. H. (H 
hound.) 
2. Red Cross or sanitary dogs for hunt- 
ing out the wounded,—S. H. 
3. Searching or questing dogs,—Z. H. 
4. Post dogs,—P. H. 
5. Sentinel and watch dogs,—W. & B. H. 
These comprise two armies, one in active 
service, and one composed of reserves. 
Finally there is a training department at- 
tached to the Sanitats Division. 
The best Belgian breeds, perfected by 
years of inheritance and selection, are the 
Malinois, Gronendael, and Tervueren. Be- 
sides these, the Germans use various breeds 
including a shepherd dog originating in the 
valley of Munster, in Alsace, and in the 
valley of the Bale, etc., as well as the Aire- 
dale terrier, which is likewise much used 
by the English and Russians. 
Even in times of peace the battalions of 
chasseurs employ post dogs and _ sentinel 
dogs, while other regiments have as many as 
ten dogs apiece. As an advance sentinel a 
well-trained dog easily hides in a furrow or 
behind a bush or hillock. Having acute ears 
he easily detects the slightest unusual sound. 
In such case he does not bark, but returns to 
the sharp-shooters, apprising them they must 
be on their guard. He is thus a valuable 
aid in avoiding surprises by night. 
He is also a useful companion for a spy. 
If the latter, for example, is signalling by 
a luminous kite, the dog runs to warn his 
master in case a patrol comes up suddenly, 
whereupon the spy cuts the string and 
assumes an air of innocent unconcern. The 
search dog accompanies a patrol and beats 
the ground for an enemy in ambuscade, just 
as he would rouse a hare. 
In post dogs, use is made of the remark- 
able faculty of recognition of individuals 
possessed by some dogs in order to deliver 
secret messages. The sanitary or Red Cross 
dogs are very intelligent in finding wounded 
men who might else be left to die. The 
chief physician holds the dog on a long leash 
which is slipped at an opportune moment. 
Thanks: to a bell on the dog’s neck, his 
itinerary can be followed, and when he makes 
a discovery he barks incessantly. 
Finally, dogs are used to drag mitrailleuses 
and munitions. Without referring to what 
is now occurring in France, we may add 
that the French have employed a similar or- 
ganization in Morocco, where Gen. Lyavtey 
last year made use of thirty draft dogs in an 
expedition.— Review of Reviews. 


stands for 


British Pluck. 


Mr. H.B. M. Buchanan of Market Dray- 
ton writes in a local paper: A few months 
ago, a husband, wife, daughter, and girl 
friend were staying at the same hotel that 
I was staying at. The only two sons went 
to the war. One son was engaged to the girl 
friend. The daughter was engaged to be 
married to another man, who went with the 
two sons to the front. All three men were 
killed the same day. So the father and 
mother have lost their two sons, the daughter 
the man she was engaged to, and the friend 
has also lost the man she was engaged to. 
Yet no complaint is heard. They go about 
with bright and smiling faces, proud that their 
men have died for their country. 

Yet when you are privileged to see a little 
beneath the surface, you faintly realize the 
awful sorrow that is grinding there. The 
father said to me: “My life is stricken to 
its core; but I must and will keep up, for the 
sake of my wife and child. My boys would 
not have it otherwise. One of my boys was 
a book collector. When I heard of his death 
I went into his library, and there, written 
up in a prominent position, I read the words, 
‘Smile, man, smile!’ and, although my heart 
was breaking, I could not help smiling.”’ 
The example of this family strength puts 
to shame the grumbling and weakness of 
one’s own life! I registered a silent vow. A 
silent vow that I would use all the powers of 


my being to stay any more grumbling at 
anything that may ever befall me. 

I have had my bit of suffering and pain. 
In a moment of weakness, I once said to this 
stricken man: “Just fancy, for many years 
I have not been able to put on my own boots, 
but some one must put them on for me. 
It makes me so miserably dependent.”’ 
“Well,” he replied, with a bright and cheery 
smile, ‘it might be worse. You might not 
have boots to put on. And, if you had, you 
might not have any one to put them on for 
you.” His reply shamed me to silence, and 
I replied, “‘Yes! That is the sane and strong 
way to look upon the happenings of life.’’-— 
Christian Life. 


Bere and There. 


A cathedral to cost nearly $1,000,000 and 
to contain only material made by hand is 
being built at Bryn Athyn, near Philadel- 
phia, to serve as the religious home of Sweden- 
borgians throughout the world. The de- 
signers think that the Church of the New 
Jerusalem will be the most perfect archi- 
tectural masterpiece erected during the past 
five hundred years. It will not be com- 
pleted before 1917. 


England was too busy to pay much 
attention to the seven hundredth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Magna Charta, 
which fell on June 15. In this country the 
New York Constitutional Convention paused 
in its work to pay a tribute to the great docu- 
ment that the barons wrung from King John 
at Runnymede. To-day the rights and im- 
munities that the Magna Charta grants 
seem commonplace; nevertheless, all the 
laws of the English-speaking world and all 
the civic liberty that we have are the heritage 
to which the frayed and faded parchment in 
the British Museum is our title-deed. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tl am always greatly interested,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, ‘‘in the entomology of words.” 


“She lives in Idaho now, but she was a 
Ware of Boston.” ‘Aware of Boston? 
Well, why shouldn’t she be?’’—Contributed. 


We cull the following from a French paper: 
“The climate of Bombay is so unhealthy 
that the inhabitants are obliged to live else- 
where.”’—Calcutita Englishman. 


Herr Hammerschlegel (winding up the 
argument): ‘‘I think you iss a stupid fool!” 
Monsieur: “And I sink you a polite gentle- 
man; but possible, is it, we both mistaken.’’— 
Life. 


Mrs. Newrich had been travelling and 
was asked by Mrs. Experience, ‘‘Did you 
see the Dardanelles?” ‘Oh, yes, we dined 
with them.” “Indeed!” said Mrs. Ex- 
perience. ‘“‘You must have been in great 
straits.’’—Contributed. 


A youngster in a Sunday-school class, on 
being assured that God was omnipotent, 
asked after some hesitation, “Teacher, can 
He make a stone so heavy that He can’t 
lift it?’”’ And teacher had ‘‘yes” ready for 
the answer before she saw the point.—Contrib- 
uted. 


Little Elsie: ‘‘My father’s a minister, and 
that is best.’”’ Little Grace: “‘My father’s a 
lawyer, and that’s best, too.” Little Elsie: 
“No, your father is not a really lawyer; 
he just practises law. But my father is a 
really minister, because he just preaches 
and never practises. My mother says so.’”’— 
Judge. 


Her mother had been trying to teach little 
three-year-old Dorothy to spell her own name, 
but met with poor success. At last she 
scolded her, and said that no one would 
think her very smart if she couldn’t spell 
her own name. ‘‘Well,’’ she exclaimed, 
“why didn’t you just call me ‘cat,’ and then 
it would be easy to spell? Big names make 
little girls tired.” 


One day, while her grandfather was pay- 
ing a visit to Florence’s home, the little girl 
said to him: ‘‘Gran’pa, your talk about 
‘perseverance winning’ is all nonsense.”’ 
“Well, well, child!” cried the grandfather. 
“Why do you say that?”” ‘‘ Why,” said the 
little girl, ‘I’ve worked all the afternoon 
blowing soap-bubbles and trying to pin them 
on mother’s hat.’’—Exchange. 


It was the dreaded day of examination in 
arithmetic. “If any one has a question to 
ask,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘he may come up to 
me quietly.”” Teddy sat frowning over the 
third example: ‘‘A little girl had a family of 
dolls. She gave one-fourth of them away 
and had six left. How many did she give 
away?” Suddenly his face cleared. He 
rose quietly from his seat and tiptoed up 
to the teacher. ‘‘Will you please tell me,” 
he whispered, ‘chow many dolls make a 
family. I have never heard.’ 


This is a true one:— 

Mrs. L.’s cook, Mary Ann, one day, 
in a pessimistic mood, declared that the 
people of Boston were not religious. They 
went to church only once a day. ‘‘Why, 
Mary Ann,” said Mrs. L., “I think you 
are mistaken; if you go by Park Street 
Church in the afternoon, you will see a great 
many persons going in or coming out.” 
“Park Street Church!’’ snapped Mary Ann, 
angrily. ‘I know all about that. That’s 
where Theodore Parker preaches, and the 
papists go,”’ 


churches of America. 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
ae publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ‘ 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
It supports missionaries, establishes 


Address correspondence to the Secrefary, Rev. Lewis 
: n. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, . William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
pease churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rr St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
“a dress correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. _ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sen speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. ar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. ~~ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the pur 
of ening the churches that unite with it So ane 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 


President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


Conn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago. 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
reasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 

Organized May 25, 1909, ‘‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
He tae hes into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 

ip. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Wate, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
a H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 

.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
“bees Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

ressed. 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 


needs of the present day.” ; 
PY ag , Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
ass, 


Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. B , Mr. 
Fe ee eR atc Chasen Paty, eenaaee: Mr 
Address ni and send contributions to the 


corresponde 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Aye., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the — away from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. 
Gpens with foot. Hands never 
touc 


we 
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Underground Garbage 


ss and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 

waste in house or GARAGE. 
ey Our Underground Earth 
+4 Closet means freedom from 

j polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 

Inuse12 yrs. Itpaysto look usup. 
Sold direct. Send for r 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


US.A.PAT.OFF 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. ‘A.M., PRINCIPALS. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. ; 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE - 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship Fathers including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelli 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid 
Apply to F. C. Sourasworts, President. " 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. ' 


The Roger Ascham School = 


. J President, Caartes H. Stronc 
Trustees: Treasurer, JOSEPH ALLEN 
Director, ANNIE WINSOR ALLEN 
Chief Master, Ratpo I. UNDERHILL 
Main School, Scarsdale, Westchester County, N.Y. 
Boys and girls: day pupils for morning or for all day, 
boarding pupils for five days or seven days a week. Cottage -s. 
for four girls. Cottage for six boys. Twelve acres of play- 
grounds. Opens September 22. 
Preparatory School, 129 East 79th St. New York City. 
Principal, Mrtprep D. HAMMAN wes 
Boys and girls, 4 to ro years old. Preparation for Main 
School, or for other schools. Opens October 13. Address 
until September 10, Seal Harbor, Maine. a 


